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The Gordon Memorial Fund Picture at BRITISH GALLERY, PALI. 

(opposite Marlborough House)" 1 “THE LAST waToH,” painted by 
DICKENSON. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 




















(UTHBERT BEDE, Author of ‘* Verdant 
'—His Popular Leldhate, with Illustrative Readin, 
jumourists,” ** Wit and Humour,” ** Light Literature,” “* Humor- 

Lieretene a &¢, have been delivered, with much success, in London, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGINEERING. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for a new CHAIR of ENGINEFRING; 
Salary £375 a year, together with two-thirds of the fees derived from 
pee The Professor will be required to commence work at the beginning 
of October next. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, to be sent not later than 
png ate ay to the COLLEGE REGISTRAR, who will supply full particulars 
on inquiry 
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LECTURES on a, ‘- Dg ee ee HISTORY 
will be delivered during M 1885, with a view to the 
London University INTERMEDIATE. "EXAMINATION. in LAWS. 

The TERM commences SEPTEMBER 16TH. Fee, £1 each Subjec 

Vor further information apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Aberystwyth, 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The COUNCIL invite hy AS wey for the CHAIR of CHEMISTRY, 
to be vacated by Dr. , on the 30th September. Applications 
will be received up to JULY 14TH, aud should be accompanied by six 

imonials, and by the Nemes 4 ree Referees.—Further iuformati.n 
may be from the RETAR’ 


GCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, | near ROMSEY. 

Mr, A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for COMPETITION, at the end of Ju'y, a 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Five Years—i.e., he will take a Pupil who shows 
decided ability and is between the ages of 7 and 9 for half his usual terms, 
which are £100 a year. Preparation fo for the Public Schools, About twelve 
Presley Gree — to apply at once to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., 


Green, 
OFEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
CE, of the value of £100 and £60, are awarde? annually in 


nd 
OCTOBER, at 8t. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, 8.E, 


For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 
oe ee _W. M. ORD, Dean. — 


CQ WEDENBORG. — ANGELIC WISDOM 


CONCERNING the DIVINE LOVE and the PIVINE WISDOM, 
Newly Transtated from the Latin by Dr. 1. J. GARTH WILKINSON, Feap, 
8vo, 344 pp., cl th, 2s, 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W Cc. 




















IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, Fakes me and SCULPTURE. 


OPEN FREE, from ‘11 TUESDAY3, _WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS ' in SULY and AUGUST. 


ny mening ~~ioed Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR 
att 


(CERTIFICATED ART MASTER desires 


an APPOINTMENT in a SCHOOL of ART. Good testimonials 
given ; four Fy Sai as a Master,—Address care of Mr. HILL, 
near B 








JAMES FAWN & SON’S CATALOGUES, 


New Series, Nos, 108 and 109, are NOW READY—No. 116 ina our 
days—will be sent, post-free, to any ‘vddress 
Books Purchased for Cash in Town or Country. 
THe BRISTOL BooK Makt, Bristol. 


BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Dir counts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
- “es reduction of 3d. in the 1s., and Law and Medical at 2d. in the 
8., for 
A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco Coltame Drteen, suit- 
able for the Library or for Presentation, also for Schpol and College Prizes, 
always on hand. Orders by post ly and promptly 
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pu RODUCTION o of the. ARTof PRINTING 


bs SOPTLARD. RoB«RT Dicksox, F.8.A. 

By Se one Se 8. ~a Demy 8¥0, 
-* ‘The Large-Paper Copies are all sold. 

ahs Aberdsen: J. & J.P. EDMOND & £Pank, 


n UNBRIDGE WELLS. S.— WARBERRY 
: Bishop’s Down ATE TUITION— 
a z Te Rs iA eae sine ye 


paid te tee boaith nad meaner etna Fees, 200 guineas, 





‘A, Let square, W.C. 


TLLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of ¢ MOSES, called the PENTATRUCH tier 1530, Re. 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of a4, Matthew’ s Bible of 
537, Stephan Sioa of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 


ith the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the by ah Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena. 


By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 


the first time in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennoz Library, York. . ~ 


The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London ; 8. BAGSTER & Sows, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 











MEMORY & SUCCESS. 





PHYSIO ICAL ARTOPNEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly” Mnemonics. Lost Memoiies restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANOREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHarpD A. Proctor, and otherr. 


Prof, LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxFoRD STREET, Svenen, 





LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES 
The Cheapest House in the Trade is 


THE 
MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


*.* New Catalogue, just t ready, post-free upon 
application. 





Re CHARLES HALE, deceased. 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 


Gentlemen of Literary Tastes. ” FOR DISPOSAL by TENDER, by 
order of the Executors of the late Mr. CHARLES HALE, the old-estublished 
and well-known business carried on for about fifty years at No. 4, Berkeley- 
square, under the style of 


SHARP'S LIBRARY, 


The purchase will include the LEASE of the PREMISES, which lias 
eleven years to run from Lady Day last at the rent of £150, landlord payi g 
rates and taxes; also the GOODWILL of the high-class and valueble 
Connexion, together with the whole of the LIBRARY, STOCK-IN-TRADE, 
FIXTURES, and FITTINGS. The property bas been valued by Messrs. 
Holmes & Son, of 664, Paternoster-row, from whom forms of tender and 
any further information can be obtxined. Tenders should be sent to us, 
the undersigned, marked “Tenders for Sharp's Library,” on or before 
12 o'clock on TUESDAY, the 77H of JULY, 1885, The Vendors do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any render. 

SAXTON & MORGAN, 
29, Somerset-strcet, Portman-square, Solicitors to 
the Executors, 





INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
In 8vo, pp. 92, price Sixpence, free by post. 


HOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON’S 


“ ANNOTATED” CATALOGUE of a Select Collection of poche, 
pertaining chiefly to the History, Antiquities, Topography. and Ballw 
Poetry of SCOTLAND, with an extensive Collection of Privately Printed 
Books, including those of the Abbotsford, Banaats ne, and Maitland Clubs— 
the Camden, Early English T+xt, Iona, Spalding, Spottiswoode, and 
Wodrow Soci ieties Also an extracrdin»ry Assortme:.t of Pamphlets and 
Tracts in Volumes—Civil and Criminal Trials, &c. 


22, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 





** If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a bigh order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they | should also be used to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873, 


For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODEKN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxemboutg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &¢ 
MUSEO DEL PRADO MADKID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 


Firstand Second Issues of Reproductions 
in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINT- 
INGS, comprising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
and 65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Price Four Guineas. 
An Iilustrated Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, tree per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 

THE DECLINE OF ART; ROYAL ACADEMY AND GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—CONCLUSION, 

BECKET. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL,.—Pakt IV. 

HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. Br AN 
OLD HGHLANDER. 

AN UNKNOWN COLONY, 

FOOTPRINTS, 

LONDON; I. THE ROW AND WESTMINSTER. EPISTLE TO A 
FRIEND. BY fFCOTIGENA OXONIENSIS. 

FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD, 





Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOKs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY, 1885. 2s. 6d. 
THE KHEDIVATE of EGYPT. By EDWARD DICEY. 
THE WORK of VICTOR HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MODERN CATHOLICS and SCIENTIFIC FREEDOY. By 8ST, GEORGE 
Mivart. 


A SWAIN of ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. By HENRY W. LUcy. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS in the HOUSE of COMMONS. By Henry UH. 
FOWLER, M.P. 

——: as Word to Lord Bramwell. By the Ven, ARCHDEACON 
ARRAR, 


TO WITHIN a MILE of KHARTOUM. By Capt. kt. F. T. GASCOIGNE. 
RECENT PROGRESS in BIOLOGY. By Professor RAY LANKESTER. 
THE ARMED STRENGTH of TURKEY. By Woops PAcHa. 

MINE INSPECTION: a Reply. By GEORGE BLAKE WALKER. 


— LVANIAN SUPERSTITIONS, By Mdme. EMILY DE LASZOWSKA 
ERARD. 


= ee “SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER” of INDIA. By JoHN SLAGG, 


ENGLAND or THE ADMIRALTY? By H. O, ARNOLD-FoRSTER. 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Now ready, for JULY, price !s. 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 


Edited by Rev. JOSEPH 8. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS, 
THE KINGDOM of GOD, By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


THY OLD TESTAMENT in the LIGHT of RECENT DISCOVERIES,—II, 
By Kev. Professor A. H, SAYCE, M.A 


THK POWER of SATAN: Some Thoughts on a Difficult Problem. By 
Rev HENRY N, BERNAKD, B.A 


ia PATKIARCHAL TIMES,—Il., Tho Cradle of the Race, 
THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D, 


THE FIRST CHAPTER of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By Rev. J. 
Morison, D.D. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh : T, & T, CLARK, 38, George Street, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


By Rev. 


MR. HENRY IRVING on THE ART of ACTING. 
See * The English Illustrated Magazine ” for Juty, 


Profuscly Ilustrated. Price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1885, conTaInNs— 
. RE . . E “6 jaye Engraved by R. Taylor, 
L. SkyMour. (F'rontispiece.) 
. _ "ant of ACTING, By Henry Invina. 
Mr, Henry Irving, engraved by O. Lacour, 


- PILGRIMAGE of the THAMES, PartI. By A, HastixGs WHire. 
With Ibustrations, 


*. IN the LION'S DEN, 
HERRING.” 


*. IN the NEW FOREST, 
trations. 


. THE SIRENS THREE, 
With Illustrations. 


fil, A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
Author of “Called Back 


. IN MeMORIAM: HUGH CONWAY. By J. Comyns Carr. 
__Fondon: MACMILLAN & Co, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 309, for JULY, price 1r., conTAINS— 
AN AUSTRALIAN APPEAL to the ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 


MRS. DYMOND, Chaps, XVIL—XIX. By Mrs, RITCHIE (Miss 
THACKERAY). 


MARLBOROUGH, 
INT#RNATIONAL CO-OPERATION in SCANDINAVIA, 
FROM MONTEVIDEO to PARAGUAY.—II. 
A WALKING TOUR in the LANDES, 
}EVIEW of the MONTH, 
__London: 








from a Drawing by 


With Portrait of 


(Concluded.) By the AuTioR of “JoHN 
Part Il. By MABEL COLLINS, With Illus- 
(To be continued.) By WALTER CRANE, 


~. be continued.) By Hugu Conway. 





(Conclusion. ) 


MACMILLAN & Co. 


C ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


A TUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES RES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, 


he rshove Fx'ibition will be OPENED Oe the WALKER ART 
(A LERY, on MONDAY, Seprempen 7TH 1S 

RK? {CEIVING DAYS, Avau ST IsT to lzTH, inc! usive, 

dorms and all in crmation may be obtained on apy lication to 


CHARLES DYALL Curator. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


On July 10 will be published, in 3 vols., on 
W NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
a “GREAT PORTER SQUARE.” 


“THE SACRED NUGGET.” 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ The House of White Shadows,” &c. 


Just ready, in 1 bn pant price is. 
NEW COO 
PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: 


GENERAL HINTS on FOODS and DRINKS. 
By AN OLD BOHEMIAN. 


In one handsome 4to vol., price i2s. 6d. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS, from 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. Hdited, « and with 
Introduction and Notes, by DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. Printed in brown ink on poo ae 
paper, bound in illuminated parchment, gilt top, 
rough edges. 


THE NEW LIFE OF E OF VICTOR HUGO. 


VICTOR HUGO: hisLife and Work. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo, 
with a Portrait of Victor Hugo, 6s. 
“A swift and incisive review, that is at once enter- 
taining, instructive, and popular. — Lloyds’. 


THE SECOND OE NK. “ STEPNIAK’S” 


RUSSIA under the TZANS. By 


STEPNIAK, Author of “Underground Russia.” 
Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. 2 vols., 18s. 
“Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison der 


THE NEW LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE; or, the New 
Politics. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ One of the most comprehensive and powerful in- 
dictments against Mr. Gladstone that has ever been 
issued It is by such books as this that the country 
will become awake to the real nature of our national 
peril.”’—England. 


MISS ee OE FICHON, NEW WORK 
w ready, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. 


THE FLOWER of DOOM. By 


the Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW SENSA- 
TIONAL STO 
Pictorial Wrapper, price 1s. ; ‘cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE DARK HOUSE: a Knot 


Unravelled. 
* An enthralling volume.’’— Whitehall Review. 
“Deserves quite as well of the public as ‘Called 
Back.’ ”’—Echo, a 
“Keeps the reader engrossed to the end. —John Bull. 
“To say it is sensational is mildness.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“ An inscrutable and bewildering mystery.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols 


MORNING GREY. By the 
AUTHOR of * ADE.” 


The Athenaeum says : 

“A crisp and lively style a playful humour, and a 
spice of real wit render ‘ Morning Grey’ rost enter- 
taining and readable. But, although amusing episodes 
are in the majority, the chief interest centres in the 
heroine, a sympathetic character of considerable serious 
charin.” ate ten 

NEW pipe A 7 THE RIVER. 
Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LIKE 1 LOST SHEEP: a Riverside 


Story. By ARNOLD GRAY, Author of “The 
Wild Warringtons.” 3 vols. 


The Scotsman says: 
“Mr. Gray contrives to develop his story in sucha 
fashion as to keep the reader constantly on the tip-toe 
of expectation.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 


HONEST DAVIE. By Frank 


BARRETT, Author of “ Folly me Ae i 


UNDER ST. PAUL’S. By Richard 


DOWLING, Author of “ The Duke’ s Sweetheart.” 


WA RD & D¢ OWNEY, 
12, York Street, Covent Garpen. 


Lonpon: 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Being a CLASSIFIED COLLECTION of the CHIEF 

CONTENTS of the ‘“‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 

from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F:S.A. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY pre. 

sents, the principal contents of the ** Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine” from its commencement in 1731 to 1868, arranged 
in subjects—all en contributions through out this 
period, on each topic, being progems together and 
classified systematically under heads. Each volume is 
devoted to one subject, and is complete in itself, and, 
besides Notes and Appendix, has a very copious and 
carefully prepared Index. 


VOLUME FOUR IS NOW READY, 


POPULAR LEGENDS AND 
TRADITIONS. 


Volumes already issued :— 
Volume 1, oe MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
- N DIALECT, PROVERBS. &c. 
pat 8 ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

** A vast amount of a and interesting informa- 
tion i is buried, so to speak, in these volumes | (‘* Gentle. 
man’s M ne eo"), and it is no small gain to have it 
thus revived.” —Spectator. 

* Not only full of value, but rich in popular interest in 

many directions.”—British Quarterly 

** All who have not the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ will 
welcome this book, and those who have will find it con- 
venient as a companion and euise. — Dithegvepher. 

“ Asa work of peee pot it will possess a great value, 
and students of local ry will much appreciate its 
excellent index.”’— Whiena 2 Review, 

*,*° A full Prospectus, giving Prices of the various Editions, 
will be sent post-free on application 


In 4to, tastefully printed, with Plate and an 
in parchment, 5s. ; ih Leatherette, 7s. 6d., post-free, 


THE MUNICIPAL RECORDS of 


BATH, from 1189 to 1604. Forming some material 
fora er a Bath. By AUSTIN J, KING and 








Now ready, Fifth ) aay We ev ong printed in fcap, 


OBITER. “DICTA. 


“Some admirably written essays 
brilliant.””—Spectator. 

‘* Each essay is a gem of thought—not of heavy, pon- 
derous, didactic thought, but of thought light, fanciful, 
and playful, yet conveying much wisdom.”— Standard, 


In crown 8yo, mae? } aes and bound, 5s., 


LANHERST: “a “Story of Sixty 
Yea Ag. Mrs. ENSELL, Authoress of 
a: Meta’s heal > “The Pastor’ 's Family,” &e. 
published, in 8vo cloth, 5s 


SUBSCRIPTION and "BELIEF. 


By the AUTHOR of “TH of “THE GOD MAN,” 
n 8vo, sewed, 1s., 


ost-free. 
THE APPROACHING AUSTRA- 


LIAN CENTENARY : an Historical Retrospect of 
Events not to be Forgotten. By B. A. HEY 


M.A., Author of “A Vacation Tour in the Anti- 


podes,” &e. Reprinted Srom the * Churchman.” 


RECENT VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, tasteful vellum bi binding, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


THE SAGE of THEBES. By George 
EYRE, Author of “The Lady of Fs and other 


Poems.’ 
“A poem that is both m: melee § in rhythm and poetical 
in conception.’”’—Literary Zed 
-"’—Lady. 


“A pretty and ccronnem Posty = 
In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d., post-free. 
STURM UND DRANG: a Volume 
of Verse. 


“A volume of verse which is interesting almost 
throughout, ond — we of which one can sil- 


cerely enjoy. 
ee These p Wine omg lines.......A curious but not inartistic 


pat of the mental attitude of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold with the style of Lord Tennyson.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


In cr. 8vo, tastefully printed a and nd bound, 2s.6d., post-free. 


VERUS: a Roman Story. By 


B. ore KINNEAR, Author of “Cruces Shak- 
pol in bla in blank verse, smooth and graceful.”—Siandari. 


London: Exxior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, 


Critical Notes, and Archacological Illustrations, by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. New and Enlarged Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Lexicon, by the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of Plutarch’s ‘ Themistocles,” &e, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE: 


an Introductory Essay. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the 


Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF MODERN GREEK POETRY. 


Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, §2. A Selection 
from Recent and Contemporary Poets. 
Translated by E. M. Edmonds. (Triibner.) 


Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces 
of Greece. Literal and Metrical Transla- 
tions. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. (Elliot 
Stock. ) 


Tuesr two volumes represent the two classes 
into which modern Greek poetry may be 
divided—the written and the unwritten, the 
cultivated and the uncultivated, the work of 
known and of unknown authors. Mrs. 
Edmonds gives us specimens of the former; 
Miss Garnett of the latter. There are, how- 
ever, several features which are common to 
both, as might be expected in the poems of 
a people who recovered their nationality but 
half a century ago, and who during the pre- 
vious period of servitude had been cut off 
from acquaintance with literature, and had 
developed a traditional poetry of their own in 
the shape of songs and ballads orally trans- 
mitted. These became the heritage of the 
race, and naturally influenced the poets of a 
later and more civilised period, especially as 
some of these took part themselves in the 
struggle for independence, in which—as in the 
great contest between the North and the 
South in America, and in the Franco-German 
war—these popular songs were a powerfully 
inspiring element. Thus the long ballad 
metre, in which they were mostly composed, 
has survived in modern Greek literature, and 
is still much employed, both on account of its 
familiarity, and because it is well adapted for 
the treatment of narrative and idyllic, and 
even, as Mr. Bikelas has shown in his transla- 
tions from Shakspere, of dramatic subjects. 
The exciting incidents, too, of the War of 
Independence continue to furnish themes for 
poetry ; and the peculiar sympathy between 
man and external nature, whether animate or 
animate, which is of such frequent occur- 
rence in the ballads, is reproduced in a variety 
of forms in the more polished compositions. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the use of 
allegory is of such common occurrence in 
modern Greek poetry. 

Mrs. Edmonds’s selection contains specimens 

m six recent and nine contemporary poets, 
and the richness and variety of these can 
hardly fail to delight her readers, and to those 
who are not already acquainted with modern 
Greek literature will, if we mistake not, cause 
a feeling of surprise. Of the poets no longer 
living the most fully represented is Valaorites, 
as from his great genius he deserves to be; 
next in honour to him comes Typaldos, and 
there are good examples of Zalakostas and 
Karasutsas. It is rather to be regretted 
that there is none from Solomos, who is 








generally accounted the first poet of modern 
Greece. Two of the most powerful com- 
positions in the volume—the one by Typaldos, 
the other by Valaorites—refer to the destruc- 
tion of the village of Gardiki in Albania by 
Ali Pasha. The former describes the death- 
bed scene of Hamkos, Ali’s mother, when she 
left to him as a legacy the duty of ruining 
that place in requital for an insult offered to 
her forty years previously. It is a finely 
dramatic representation of revenge and re- 
morse. Valaorites’ poem turns on the sequel 
of the story. Fifteen years after his mother’s 
death, Ali, with whom revenge was the 
sweetest of pleasures, finding that circum- 
stances were ripe for the fulfilment of his 
vow, ordered one after another of his regi- 
ments to undertake the massacre, but met 
with refusal, until Thanases Vagia, who was 
by birth a Greek, offered himself for the 
atrocious crime, and executed it. On the 
overthrow of Ali’s power, this man fell into 
the depths of poverty, and when he died his 
wife became a destitute outcast. The poem 
describes her as being hospitably received one 
wild night in the cottage of a Christian 
woman; but, during the darkness, she is 
visited by the ghost of her husband, who had 
become a Vampire, and whose body, according 
to the Greek superstition, refused to decom- 
pose in its grave; and in the morning she 
reveals who she is, and departs on her home- 
less wanderings. Ghastly as the story is, yet 
the mode of treatment, the varied metres, and 
the element of pathos which is introduced 
into it, render the composition poetic, and its 
power is unquestionable. In many points 
it resembles passages in Southey’s ‘‘ Curse of 
Kehama.” ‘John Galatos,” by Alexander 
Soutsos, is the story of a Greek who, when 
pursued by the Turks, deserted his wife and 
daughter, and made his escape; but after- 
wards, when after long searching he finds the 
girl, he discovers that she has been forced to 
become a Mahometan, and is out of her mind. 
Another effective ballad is that of ‘‘ Kleisova,” 
which relates to events connected with the 
siege of Mesolonghi, at which its author, 
Zalakostas, was present. This writer, though 
a bard of war, could also sing of peaceful 
subjects; and in ‘“‘The Poet”? he has de- 
scribed with much delicacy the changed aspect 
that nature wears in happiness and in grief. 
Of half mystical, half mythological composi- 
tions there are two beautiful specimens by 
Typaldos—viz., ‘‘The Two Angels,” and 
‘The Child and Death.” The former of 
these relates to the presence of the two powers 
of Life and Death, and their agency in the 
world; in the latter, Death parleys with the 
child on a river bank, trying to overcome its 
reluctance, and to persuade it te accompany 
him, until at last it expires in sleep. But 
the tendency towards allegorical treatment 
which we have already adverted to—or, 
rather, the disposition to trace a sympathetic 
analogy between man and nature—is more 
marked in the compositions of living poets, 
and especially in those of M. Vizyenos, whose 
volume of ’Ar6ides adpa:, published in London, 
was noticed in the Acapemy at the time of 
its appearance (vol. xxv., p. 182). As many 
as thirteen of his poems appear in an English 
dress among these translations, and there are 
nearly as many by Drosines. It is not sur- 
prising to find that the poetry of the later 
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school is lighter in its tone and less stern 
than that of its predecessors. As only brief 
poems can be quoted entire, we may give 
the following specimen from the last-named 


| writer : 


** When I tell thee on thy mouth, so small and 
sweet, 
The hues, the scent, the dews of roses meet, 
Thou tak’st it well and smil’st, Mary ; 
But when I would (a little dew to sip) 
A bee become, and fly to thy red lip, 
It angers thee ; but why, Mary ?’’ 


We find here, also, a poem by M. Sp. Lambros, 
who, though he is now best known as a his- 
torian, cultivated verse in his earlier years. 
It is entitled ‘The Dance and the Grave,” 
and its story bears some resemblance to that 
of Hero and Leander, only in this case the 
Leander, who crosses the sea on a wild night, 
is not requited in his affection; and the con- 
clusion, with the contrast between his fate 
and the unsympathising merrymaking of the 
dancers, among whom is his hard-hearted 
lady-love, recalls the terrible irony of Casimir 
Delavigne’s poem ‘‘ La Toilette de Constance.” 
As regards the translation of these specimens, 
we may say that Mrs. Edmonds has success- 
fully accomplished an arduous task. She has 
faced the serious difficulty of keeping as near 
as may be to the metre and form of the 
originals, and has overcome it. Her versions 
are characterised by simplicity and good taste. 
and read like English poetry, while they 
reproduce the spirit and flavour of the Greek. 

Miss Garnett’s folk-songs are drawn for the 
most part from the Greek-speaking provinces 
of European Turkey, and this limitation, 
while it restricts the area of choice, imparts 
a unity to the work. It has, at all events, 
the merit of introducing to the reader the 
important collection of the popular songs of 
Epirus by Aravantinos, from which the 
majority of the ballads which she has trans- 
lated are taken. In the present volume the 
songs have been arranged, on the whole, on 
the same principle which has been adopted 
by Arnold Passow in his Popularia Carmina 
Graeciae recentioris, so that each class can be 
studied separately. Thus we find among 
them mythological poems, songs for Christian 
festivals, and dirges; love-songs, nursery 
rhymes, and others relating to married life ; 
songs containing an element of humour; and 
historical ballads. The mythological poems 
turn mainly on the superstitions of the Modern 
Greeks, and would serve to illustrate the 
numerous references to these that are to be 
found in Mr. Bent’s book on The Cyclades, 
which we lately reviewed, for the creatures 
of the imagination which occur in both 
are for the most part the same. Here 
we met with the Lamia, a malevolent 
goddess of the sea, who is described as 
beguiling a shepherd of his flocks, and other 
enchantresses who entice men to their ruin; 
the Srovxeta or Spirits, and the Drakos or 
Dragon, evil powers, which sometimes appear 
as monsters, but, like the Trolls and Giants 
of Northern mythology, are apt to be over- 
come by sharp-witted men ; Charon or Death, 
whose fame, as the universal conqueror, is 
celebrated in numerous dirges; and the 
Vrykolakas or Vampire. Here, too, is the 
story of the ‘‘ Bridge of Arta,” one of many 
stories that Mr. Tylor refers to the ‘‘ founda- 
tion-sacrifice”? of barbarous times, which 
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describes how all attempts to construct the 
bridge were unavailing, until the master- 
mason’s beautiful wife was immured in one of 
the piers; and that of the ‘‘ Enchanted Deer” 
with a cross ©n his horns, whose death entails 
the death ot the person who slays him, and 
the slayer, according to the legend, is none 
other than Digenes Akritas, the famous 
mediaeval hero of romance. The Christian 
ballads comprise carols and songs for Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
and Easter; also for New Year’s Day (St. 
Basil) and St. George. Some of these contain 
curious details. Thus the smith who made 
the nails for Our Lord’s crucifixion is repre- 
sented as having been a gipsy. St. George, 
when on his way from Cappadocia to rescue 
the king’s daughter from the dragon, is 
described as having an interview with Satan. 
And-the same saint is not always regarded as 
faithful to his worshippers, for in one song, 
after a promise of candles and incense had 
persuaded him to hide a Greek girl who was 
tlying from a young Turk, he is prevailed 
upon to reveal her hiding-place by ampler 
gifts offered by her pursuer. The poems on 
married life, as arranged in this volume, are 
hardly complimentary to the estate of matri- 
mony ; for whereas those on ‘early married 
life” relate to happiness and faithfulness, 
those on “‘ later married life” turn on quarrels 
and desertion. Of the historical ballads, two 
refer to the Child-Tax, the most obnoxious 
of all the inflictions of the Ottoman rule, in 
accordance with which a percentage of 
Christian children was delivered up yearly to 
be made Mahometans in order to swell the 
ranks of the Janissaries. The majority of 
them celebrate the deeds of local heroes, but 
a few are concerned with events known in 
history, such as the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and of Prevesa by Ali Pasha, 
the cession of Parga, and the siege of Meso- 
longhi. Miss Garnett’s translations of these 
are spirited, rhythmical, and well sustained, 
when she has to deal with the long and 
simple ballad metre; but she is not equally 
successful in some of the more elaborate lyric 
pieces, where rhyme is required. The fol- 
lowing, however, is on the whole a felicitous 
rendering of a very pretty love-poem : 
**T cannot live when absent thou, 
Thou present, sickness lays me low ; 


*Tis thou my life art stealing, 
*Tis thou who art my healing. 


** T look on thee, I madly love— 
I gaze, my pulses wildly move ; 
My heart doth faint within me, 
No longer reason’s in me, 
** When absent, much I'd say to thee, 
Naught can I say when thee I see ; 
My lips refuse their duty, 
My tongue’s tied by thy beauty. 
“* T look upon thee and I burn, 
And when I see thee not, I mourn; 
Though mad when I behold thee, 
T die if thou withhold thee.”’ 


Both these volumes have introductions con- 
tributed by other hands than the translator’s. 
That prefixed to Mrs. Edmonds’s selection is 
by Mr. Matthias Jenkyns, and describes some 
of the leading incidents of the Greek War of 
Independence. That which accompanies Miss 
Garnett’s Folk-songs is from the pen of Mr. 
Stuart Glennie, who has made himself respon- 
sible for the editing of the work. Its subject 
is the survival of paganism; and from this 





the writer has diverged into speculations on 
mythology and controversial discussions of 
theological questions, which seem rather out 
of place when associated with a book of poems. 
_H. F. Tozer. 








Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis: in 
the Land of the Lapps and Kvaens. By 
Sophus Tromholt. Edited by Carl Siewers. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue realisation of the late Lieut. Weyprecht’s 
plan for girdling the North Pole with a belt 
of scientific observatories to investigate the 
laws which govern atmospheric and magnetic 
phenomena within the Polar regions ought 
by this time, according to the fashion which 
has prevailed of late years, to have produced 
a fairly well-stocked arctic library, for we are 
now quite accustomed to expect many books 
as the outcome of a single expedition. In 
this case, however, we have many expeditions, 
but, if we except the more or less incomplete 
and unofficial accounts of the Greely disaster, 
only one book. This is the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the number of 
scientific men employed at the various stations 
was not far short of two hundred. But, on 
the other hand, it should be borne in mind 
that their experiences in most cases must 
have been marked by a certain inevitable 
monotony ; and it is probable that when the 
scientific work resulting from the enterprise 
is in a more advanced stage some of those 
engaged in it may find leisure to record the 
more popular features of their twelvemonths’ 
exile. In the meantime Dr. Sophus Tromholt 
is to be congratulated on being first in the 
field, a circumstance no doubt partly due to 
the fact that his narrative has already 
appeared in a Norwegian journal in the form 
of ‘‘ Letters from Koutokaeino.” He was 
also in sole charge of one of the subsidiary 
circumpolar stations, his special task being 
to carry out auroral observations, and measure 
the height of the phenomenon above the 
earth, so that when the meteorological and 
other conditions were not favourable to his 
particular study, he was unfettered by the 
routine work of the principal stations, and 
was able to devote his attention to matters 
of more general interest. The result is a 
very instructive and entertaining combination 
of a specialist’s observations and a traveller’s 
experiences among the fast dying and only 
remaining nomads in Europe. 

The chapter on the aurora borealis occu- 
pies nearly one hundred pages, and is 
very conveniently subdivided. It is also 
well and concisely written, and clearly illus- 
trated. Altogether it forms a valuable, and 
perhaps the best popular scientific exposition, 
at least in the English language, of our 
present knowledge of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon. In fact, this part of the book, 
though perhaps the least attractive to general 
readers, is really the most important, and 
gives a permanent value to the whole work. 
It is too condensed to admit of anything like 
a detailed discussion in a short review, but 
one or two points of special interest may be 
just glanced at. After describing the exquisite 
colours and classifying the principal forms or 
types of the aurora, Dr. Tromholt observes 
‘that the amount of light emitted by this 





wonderful display, intense as it sometimes 
appears to be, is really so small, and its 
chemical action so limited, that all attempts 
to obtain a photograph failed, and this in 
spite of using the most sensitive dry plates 
and exposing them from four to seven minutes. 
With regard to its geographical extension 
and its maximum zone, he agrees in the main 
with Prof. Fritz, and he is also disposed to 
support the electrical theory of Prof. Edlund. 
A preliminary examination of the observations 
made at Koutokaeino and Bossekop in 1882-3 
‘“*has led to the important discovery that the 
aurora borealis, at all events in this locality, 
lies in a plane about 50 to 100 miles above 
the earth.” There is a wide difference 
between this estimate and the 825 miles of 
Boscovich, or even the 468 miles of Bergman ; 
but it is nearly in accordance with the con- 
clusions of Nordenskidld, Fearnley, Backhouse, 
and others. And, as the measurements ob- 
tained by different observers vary from 0 to 
1,000 miles, there is plenty of room for 
difference of opinion, while it must be ad- 
mitted that Dr. Tromholt makes out a good 
case for his figures by means of diagrams and 
trigonometrical calculations. As to the much 
disputed question of the ‘‘ sound,” a belief in 
which is an orthodox article of faith among 
the Lapps, as well as the Eskimo and Chuk- 
ches, few people who have been in the midst 
of the mysterious flickering sea of luminous 
forms, which sometimes appear to literally 
envelope the observer on the maximum zone of 
the aurora, will be inclined to demur to Dr. 
Tromholt’s moderate suggestion that “ there 
must be some acoustic deception or misunder- 
standing which has created this belief.” 
Before taking leave of the northern lights, 
it may be mentioned that there is a very 
interesting description in the second volume 
of the author’s journey to the Finnish Polar 
station at Sodankylii, where Prof. Lemstrém 
carried vut the experiments which have 
attracted so much attention in the scientific 
world, and which may be popularly described 
as manufacturing an artificial aurora borealis. 
There is also a popular account of the ordinary 
work carried on at the principal stations. 
Koutokaeino, the;spot selected by Dr. Trom- 
holt as being the most suitable for his 
researches, is a lonely Lapp settlement near 
the Russo-Norwegian frontier, and his year’s 
residence in this desolate region gave him 
exceptional opportunities for becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the domestic life and 
social condition of the Lapps. He acquired their 
language, drove with their reindeer, dressed 
in their clothes, slept in their tents, and learnt 
to consider forty degrees of frost quite @ 
pleasant temperature, provided that there was 
no wind. In return for these advantages, he 
made kites for the amusement of his hosts, 
and increased their conception of wonders by 
displays of fireworks, balloons, and even the 
telephone. He also made a large collection 
of excellent photographs, which greatly et- 
hance the interest of his spirited descriptions. 
If he has not added much to what 18 
already known of these uncultured, but by 1° 
means unsophisticated children of nature, he 
has at least given us a more complete and 
life-like account of their peculiarities and 
mode of living at the present time than co 
beeasily obtained by English readers elsewhere. 
Even those whose knowledge of the northern 
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languages enables them to study the excellent 
works of Prof. Friis and other Scandinavian 
writers will find much to interest them in 
Dr. Tromholt’s numerous ‘‘ Pulk ” journeys in 
the heart of Lapland; and his entertaining 
remarks on the reindeer, ‘‘the camel of the 
arctic desert,”’ will be duly appreciated by 
naturalists. The chapter on the extraordinary 
religious disturbances among the Lapps in 
1852, which resulted from the teachings of 
the Swedish preacher Listadius, is claimed by 
the author as “‘an unpublished leaf of modern 
history.” This is going a little too far, asa full 
account of the ‘‘ reign of terror in Lapland” 
was given in Pastor Stockfleth’s journal; but it 
will be new to most people in this country, 
and will probably excite a good deal of atten- 
tion. It seems, indeed, almost impossible to 
connect the good-natured, childlike little 
beings so familiar to summer tourists in Nor- 
way with such a horrible nightmare story; 
but though it certainly reads like ‘‘ the ravings 
of a diseased mind,”’ it is none the less an 
unembellished statement of dry facts, which 
may at any time be verified by a perusal of 
the Court Records of the Alten Assizes. 

The numerous illustrations form a very 
attractive feature of these handsome volumes, 
and though they are unequal from a purely 
artistic point of view, all have the merit of 
absolute truthfulness, the portraits being 
especially characteristic. Each volume has a 
chromo-lithographic frontispiece, and there is 
a map showing the various routes taken by 
the author. Some of the illustrations of the 
aurora are photographic reproductions of plates 
in the famous work entitled Voyages en Scan- 
dinavie, and the text is further elucidated by 
useful diagrams. 

It is far more pleasant to dwell upon the 
merits of such a sterling book as this than 
to point out its demerits; and it may seem a 
little ungracious to say that, though the 
editor’s share of the work is decidedly credit- 
able to him, there is plenty of room for 
improvement. His preface betrays at start- 
ing that his acquaintance with ‘the tongue of 
the Briton’ is somewhat limited, and he has 
preserved the author’s style, which is at times 
a little inflated, rather too faithfully. He 
has also adopted the English error of spelling 
Lofoten ‘“ Lofodden,” and there are other 
slips, for which the printer may or may not 
be responsible. The author himself is a little 
out of his depth on the north coast of Norway. 
which is much better known than he seems 
to imagine. For instance, the fact that the 
North Cape is not the northernmost point of 
Europe can hardly be termed a “recent” 
discovery, having been “ scientifically proved ” 
for nearly half a century; and the whaling 
establishment at Vadsé is by no means un- 
known to fame. It is due, also, to the genial 
and most hospitable merchant who has wel- 
comed so many travellers to Komag Fiord to 
observe that he spells his name “ Fandrem,” 
not “‘Frandrem.” These are, however, com- 
paratively slight blemishes; and it may be 
safely predicted that all who appreciate a 
cheery temper and conscientious work, often 
carried out in the face of hardship and diffi- 
culty, will close this book on excellent terms 
with the author. Gzorce T. Temrte. 








The Holy Bible: containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original 


Tongues, being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611 Revised. (Oxford: University 
Press. ) 


(Third Notice.) 

To glance at another topic. Regret has 
been expressed by some critics at the reten- 
tion of the imprecations in certain of the 
Psalms. It is, however, perfectly clear that a 
faithful translator has no choice in the matter. 
To make a sacrifice to the sensibilities of 
‘enlightened morality” would be to depart 
from the plain significance of the Hebrew text. 
For instance, in Ps. lviii. 6 (c.f. Ps. cix. 6) we 
have simple imperatives: ‘‘ Break out their 
teeth, O God, in their mouths,” &c., and this, 
of course, determines the precise nuance of 
the following imperfects: ‘‘ Let them melt 
away like water,” &c. ‘‘Let them be asa 
snail which melteth and passeth away ” (why 
not rather, ‘‘ As asnail which melteth, let him 
pass away’? The suffix in vy. 9 is singular). 
‘The righteous will rejoice, when he seeth 
the vengeance: he will wash his feet in the 
blood of the wicked.” The expression here 
(v. 10) is savage to repulsiveness. But there 
is something more in these psalms than the 
utterance of an Oriental thirst for vengeance. 
It is evident from the next verse : 

‘** So that men shall say, Verily there is a reward 

for the righteous : 

Verily there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 
The poets of the Psalter are in ideal accord 
with the course of Iahweh’s moral govern- 
ment. One of the issues of that government 
is the universal victory of righteousness, 
which involves the extirpation of antagonistic 
forces. At present they look upon the 
reverse picture: innocence abused, righteous- 
ness contemned, tyranny successful. They 
would be less than human did they not long 
for redress ; and how can redress be dramati- 
cally portrayed, except in the way they 
have adopted—viz., by a complete reversal of 
the existing relations ; by the representation of 
innocence trampling upon lust and treachery, 
and righteousness triumphing over fallen 
wrong? Where the Hebrew warranted it, 
the revisers have departed from the im- 
precatory style, as in Ps. cix. 17 18: 
‘* Yea he loved cursing, and it came unto him; 

And he delighted not in blessing, and it was far 

Srom him.”’ 

Here, as in multitudes of instances (see 
Exod. xv. 5-7 ; 14-16), they exhibit a correct 
appreciation of the essential difference of 
meaning conveyed by a change of tense-form. 
(In v. 20 “This be the reward of my 
enemies”? seems right; for is it not easy to 
carry on ‘77M from y. 19; and is not v. 21 
contrasted with v. 20?). The doubt is 
whether they have not too generally been 
over-cautious in respect of alterations neces- 
sary to bring out the force of the various 
modifications of the Hebrew verb (¢.g., Gen. 
ii. 10; Job. i. 4-5; Isa. vi. 2-4); though 
in this matter too little is better than too 
much. Itis a pity that in Amos v. 26—a 
passage of more than ordinary difficulty—the 
revisers have treated OMSw3) as a past tense. 
It is co-ordinate with s>52r7 of v. 27. 
Iahweh says: Your sacrifices will not avert 
judgment; do not think it. ‘‘ Was it sacri- 
fices and a meat-offering that ye brought unto 





me in the wilderness, during forty years, 0 


a 


house of Israei?”? The answer expected is, 
No. (So LXX. pi) opty... mpoonréyxaré 
por xtA.) The implication seems to be: Yet 
without them ye enjoyed my protection and 
favour (chap. ii. 10). Then, after due 
pause, follows the conclusion: ‘‘8o ye shall 
carry the pavilion of Moloch (or, your King), 
and Caiwan your star-god, your images which 
ye have made to yourselves; and I will 
banish you beyond Damascus.” The idols 
themselves must go into captivity (Isa. xlvi. 2; 
Hos. x. 5,6; Amos vy. 5). ‘“Siccuth your 
king and Chiun your images the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves,” is 
hardly clear English. It is natural to connect 
“your king” with ‘‘Siccuth,” and ‘your 
images’ with Chiun, which, however, is not 
plural but singular. If ‘‘ your images” is 
meant to refer to both Siccuth and Chiun, 
there should at least be a comma after Chiun. 
Nor is ‘the star of your god” a pellucid 
phrase. Amos never can have written the 
words as they stand in the present Hebrew 
text. It makes no difference whether we 
translate Siccuth and Chiun, or treat either or 
both as proper names. ‘‘ The booth of your 
king, and the stand of your images, the star 
of your god,” makes but doubtful sense. 
Plainly the order of the words in the LXX. is 
original. And as to the proper names, Caiwin 
seems right, for the cuneiform Ca-ai-ma-nu 
shows that this name of Saturn is not of 
Persian origin ; and the LX X. Pa:dav has at 
least preserved the proper vocalisation (¢f. 
Arab. Caiwdn; Syr. Céwan). In translating 
Siccuth, Lhave followed the LXX. riy oxynrviy, 
although we cannot tell how early the 
Hebrews may have been influenced by Assyrio- 
Babylonian superstition. Certainly, historical 
considerations do not force us to fix the prior 
limit in the time of Tiglath-Pileser II. The 
“Moloch” of the LX X. may be a correct gloss 
on 022%; or perhaps the original term was 
Milcom. 

But I am lingering too long over a single 
text, when hundreds of others invite remark. 
In 1 Chron. xii. 18, Amasai’s greeting of 
David is a little strophe of five lines, and 
should have been arrayed according to the 
parallelism, like other poetical utterances : 

‘‘ Thine are we, David, 
And on thy side, thou son of Jesse ! 
Peace, peace be unto thee, 


And peace unto thine helpers ; 
For thy God hath holpen thee! ’’ 


Several alterations appear in the Ten Words 
(Exod. xx. 1-17); but the familiar phrase, 
‘‘shewing mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me,” remains in the text (v. 6). Yet it 
is quite clear from Deut. vii. 9 (717 AYN), 
and the parallelism of the verse itself, that 
the revisers’ margin is right, and that the 
translation should have been, ‘‘ shewing mercy 
unto the thousandth generation, toward them 
that love me.’’ The great objection to these 
marginal corrections is that ordinary readers 
may naturally suppose that there is at least as 
much to be said for the retained as for the 
suggested rendering. 

The marginal note upon the Third Com- 
mandment (v. 7) tells us that s1w> means 
‘‘for vanity’ or “falsehood”; but the un- 
educated reader will not therefore apprehend 
the precise significance of the prohibition. 
The sense is clear from Deut. v. 20 (MIw TY 





‘a false witness”); it is, “ Thou shalt not 
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pronounce the name of Iahweh thy God, to 
confirm a falsehood.” It is perjury, not idle 
profanity, that is forbidden. Ps. xxiv. 4 
admits of a similar sense. ‘‘ Who,’ asks the 
poet, ‘‘may ascend the mount of Iahweh ?” 
and Iahweh replies: ‘‘ He that hath not taken 
Me [Qri, nafshi, ‘my soul,” 7.¢., ‘‘ Myself, 
or my Name’’] for falsehood, nor sworn 
for fraud.” Thus the second clause is 
exegetical of the first. The difficult words 
naw ya 899 mmw (Deut. xxxii. 5) are 
rendered, ‘‘They have dealt corruptly with 
him [? toward him], they are not his children, 
it is their blemish.” At the first glance one 
is tempted to suggest corruption of the 
Hebrew text; but if so, the corruption is 
older than the LXX. version. Two render- 
ings may be offered as preferable to that of 
the revisers, in so far as they avoid making 
three sentences out of what is probably but 
one : 

1. ‘Their blemish [or stain] hath destroyed 
Him his not-sons.” With the expression 
‘‘not-sons,” ¢.¢., estranged or unnatural sons, 
compare Sx 89 and py N> in v. 21 infra; 
and Lo-ruhamah, Lo-ammi, Hos. i. 6, 9, 10; 
ii. 23. The ‘‘ Him” is an ethic dative. 

2. ‘‘His estranged sons have corrupted 
toward Him their blemish.”’ In this case 
mrw is used like M*mwn in Ps. xiv. 1; 
liii. 1 (MS*Sy-5yy). Hab. iii. 9 is a well- 
known crux of translators. The note in 
Drs. Cheyne and Driver’s excellent Teachers’ 
Bible says that there are more than a hundred 
supposed explanations. The revisers render: 

‘* Thy bow was made quite bare ; 

The oaths to the tribes were a sure word.”’ 


Their margin gives, for the second line, 
‘‘Sworn were the chastisements {Hebrew 


rods | of thy word.” I have thought (I hope 
it is not one of the hundred explanations 
already given to the world) that the second 
line may be really parallel to the first, and 
that the reference in both is to the rainbow. 
** All bared is thy bow ;— 
The sevenfold streaks of Promise.’’ 


Read Myaw for Myyaw—a very slight change. 
mor “rods,” may perhaps denote “bars,” 
or ‘stripes,’ or ‘‘streaks” of colour; and 
“2s means the promise to Noah, Gen. ix. 13, 
8qq- (see Ps. lxxvii. 8 for this sense of the term). 
The idea is, at any rate, appropriate to the 
context, which describes a ‘‘ storm of waters”’ 
(vy. 10). 

Theological bias has prevailed over language 
and context at Gen. iii. 15, vi. 3, xlix. 10. 
In the first instance, the Authorized Version 
is kept, even to retaining ‘‘ Ais heel” after ‘ it 
shall bruise.”” As usual, the margin suggests 
a more probable meaning of the verb (‘‘lie in 
wait for”; LXX., rypyoe; Vulgate insidia- 
beris, second time). With Umbreit, the rare 
Fw, only occurring here and at Job ix. 17, 
is to be compared with ANW and Fwd. 
Accordingly, it will mean inhvare, ‘to gape” 
or “pant after,” and so ‘“‘to aim at” or 
“ attack.”” So in Job ix. 17 we may render 
the first line, ‘‘He that with storm falleth 
upon [or attacketh, ¢f. FNw, ch. v. 5] me.” 
In Ps. exxxix. 11, Ewald’s ‘3>.%ws, “ will 
cover me,” is probably right. It is clear, as 
Dillmann observes, that the reference in Gen. 
lc. is not to a greater and a slighter hurt; 
a serpent’s venomous bite would be as fatal 
in the hee! as anywhere else. Moreover, 





‘“‘bruising” is not the effect of a serpent’s 
bite. The verse describes not the issues of 
the enmity, but the enmity itself, and the 
mode of its manifestation. The woman’s seed 
will attack openly, aiming at the head ; the 
serpent’s brood will attack from behind, in 
accordance with the natural cunning of ser- 
pents, biting at the heel (ef. Gen. xlix. 17). 
In Gen. vi. 3, neither the ‘‘strive” of the 
text, nor the ‘“‘rule in” or ‘abide in” of 
the margin expresses the most probable sense. 
The verb 717° is best explained from the 
Arabic dana, ‘“‘he was or became abased 
and submissive’ (Lane); and what the verse 
says is—‘‘ My spirit [divine breath, Gen. ii. 7 | 
shall not always be abased in man: because 
of their going astray they shall be mortal; 
and their days shall be one hundred and 
twenty years” (the plural suffix in Dlw2 is 
simply like nm in v. 1). No other transla- 
tion satisfies the context of this passage. At 
Gen. xlix. 10, again, the margin is right: 
‘* Till he come [came] to Shiloh, 
Having the obedience of peoples.” 


The other suggestions are invalid on various 


grounds. The pointing riby is anomalous in 
the Pentateuch, and would require at least 
the addition of N1M to complete the sense. 
Moreover, the whole passage refers to a tribe, 
not to an individual. The ‘sceptre” need 
not point to the monarchy of David. The 
Hebrew term means a shepherd’s crook 
(Ps. xxiii.) and a commander’s rod of office 
(Judges v. 14); and the “‘staff” in the next 
line has a like import (Num. xxi. 18, 
Ps. lx. 7). The verbs should be ren red as 
aorists, ‘‘The chieftain’s rod departed not 
from Judah,” &c.; and the sense of the 
passage is that Judah, the lion or champion 
tribe, took the lead in the struggles of the 
conquest, until the meeting of the tribes at 
Shiloh, and the transfer of the Sacred Tent 
from Gilgal thither (Joshua xviii. 1 sqq.). 
Then follows, quite naturally (vv. 11-12), 
a metaphorical description of the peace and 
plenty which the tribe had won for itself. 

In the first blessing, “ beginning of my 
strength ”’ is less forcible than “ firstfruits of 
my manhood” (see Hos. xii. 3, Revised Ver- 
sion). The term (*wsn, which means ‘ begin- 
ning” in Deut. xi. 12, Jer. xxvi. 1, Job xlii. 
12, is the regular term for “‘ firstfruits,’’ and 
so also expresses the “‘ chief,” ‘‘ choicest,’’ and 
“best” of things (Num. xxiv. 20, 1 Sam. 
xv. 21, Job xl. 19, Amos vi. 6). The 
phrase of the text recurs, Deut. xxi 17, 
where the revisers give no marg. note, and in 
Ps. cv. 36, where it is rendered ‘‘ the chief of 
all their strength,” marg. “‘ Hebrew begin- 
ning.” ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” (Ps. cxi. 10, Prov. i. 7, ef. 
iv. 7) may mean ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is 
the chief or choicest wisdom.” But what 
wisdom says of herself in Prov. 8, 22, ex- 
presses not the very obvious idea ‘“‘The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his way,” 
but the less familiar thought : ‘‘ Iahweh made 
me as the firstling of his way”’ (7.c., of his 
creative energy); and possibly Gen. i. 1 
should read: ‘‘ As firstfruits (of his activity) 
Elohim created the heavens and the earth.” 
Reuben’s ‘‘blessing”’ may be rendered : 

** Reuben, thou wast my firstborn ; 


My might, and the firstfruits of my manhood: 
Preéminent in dignity, preéminent in power. 





Thou welledst over like the waters Hold not 

thou preéminence! 

For thou wentest up thy father’s bed : 

Then defiledst thou the couch thou wentest up.” 
It seems probable that the LXX. Samar. 
Symm. and Vulg. are right in reading mIm> 
for the isolated 175. Otherwise the term 
might be pointed asa participle (Judges ix. 4; 
Zephan. iii. 4). In the last line, a comparison 
of the LXX. rére éuiavas tiv orpwpvi od 
avéins with 2 Chron. v. 1, suggests the reading 
m>oy pre. The term rendered “couch” is 
always a plural (Ps. cxxxii. 3, Job xvii. 14). 
The blessing of Naphtali is hardly intelligible, 
if the ordirary pointing is retained. Why is 
he called ‘‘a hind let loose,’”’ and why is the 
figure dropt at once in so brief asaying? Or 
must we think of an oracular hind? Witha 
different vocalisation the words read : 

‘* Naphtali is a spreading teil tree 
(Ps. Ixxx. 11) 
That beareth goodly crests.’’ 


(Isa. xvii. 6: see Judges v. 18). 


(I have supposed M373 for ym27.) This 
reading is supported by the LXX,, and 
was accepted by our own Bishop Lowth 
from Bochart. It at least deserved notice 
in the margin. The “Out of Asher” 
(v. 20) is simply exasperating. The mem 
is wanted at the end of the preceding 
verse, and the ‘ancient versions,’’ which 
omit it here (LXX., Vulg., Syr., Onk.) are 
undoubtedly right. Surely, so slight and so 
satisfying a change might have been hazarded 
in the text instead of being doubtfully indi- 
cated in the margin. And, finally, in the 
blessing of Joseph (v. 26), the imitation in 
Deut. xxxili. 15 (O79 777) taken along 
with the LXX. rendering (dpéwv povipwv) 
proves that ty 777 (cf. Hab. iii. 6) is the 
true reading; quite apart from the fact that 
there is no word 51m “ progenitors,” but 
only hérah ‘‘ she that conceived,” a poetical 
synonym of ‘mother’: see Hosea ii. 7, 
Cant. iii. 4. 

The revisers have made many trifling altera- 
tions, such as the substitution of ‘‘ deep” for 
“depth,” and vice versd, without preserv- 
ing their consistency, as will be evident to 
any one who will look at Job. xxviii. 14, 
Ps. lxxi. 20, xxvii. 16, Exod. xv. 5, Isa. ]xiii. 
13, Jon. ii. 3, Ps. cvii. 24, Mic. vii. 19, 
Ps. lxviii. 22, lxxxviii. 7. Five different 
Hebrew words are represented by ‘‘ flood” or 
‘‘ floods ’’—see Exod. xv. 8, Jon. ii. 3, Gen. 
vi. 17, Ps. xviii. 4, lxxiv. 15, lxix. 15. At 
Exod. xi. 15, ‘‘ the mighty men of Moab,” is 
retained with margin, Heb. rams. But at 
2 Kings xxiv. 15, the same term is rendered 
“« The chief men of the land,” with margin, 
or mighty; while at Ezek. xvii. 13, ‘The 
mighty of the land” occurs without a mar- 
ginal note. This is somewhat fluctuating, to 
say the least. At Gen. iii. 6, the verb S»2wm 
is rendered ‘‘to make one wise,’’ a sense 
which it bears scarcely five times out of fifty- 
five (Dan. ix. 22, Neh. ix. 20). The term 
here means ‘‘to become wise.’ Sometimes 
the revisers have turned it by ‘‘to prosper,” 
‘to have good success,” but that meaning 
can hardly be substantiated. ‘To deal or 
behave wisely,” is its most usual sense (Josh. 
i. 7, 8, 1 Kings ii. 3, Isa. lii. 13, 1 Sam. xvi. 
5, Deut. xxix. 9). Nor is the marginal 
“‘ desirable to look upon” altogether correct: 
The verb is not used of simple looking at, but 
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of mental -attention, giving heed, and so 
understanding (Ps. xli. 2, xiv. 10, Job xsxiv. 
97, Deut. xxxii. 29). 

I must draw these remarks to a close, 
without even a pretence of having exhausted 
an inexhaustible subject. The eye of a critic 
naturally falls upon defects, and perhaps I 
have not said enough in recognition of the 
numberless places which have received skilful 
correction at the hands of the Revisers. “O 
yeypaha, yéypapa. I will only add that, if 
the Revision, as a whole, fails to satisfy the 
demands of exact scholarship, so much of it 
is of such admirable quality that whatever 
censure attaches to the general execution of 
it may be inferred to be a consequence of the 
untoward conditions imposed at the outset 
upon the revisers, and of the somewhat hetero- 
geneous character of the committee itself. 
As a help to critical study, the Revised 
Version will not supplant the Variorum 
Teachers’ Bible. None the less, it will 
powerfully conduce to the general advance in 
an enlightened knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. C. J. Batt. 








History of England. For the Use of Middle 
Forms of Schools. By F. York Powell 
and J. M. Mackay. Part I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Henry VII. 
By F. York Powell. (Rivington.) 


To add another school history of England to 
the crowd of such books which have been 
published during the last few years is an act 
which requires some justification; but the 
merest glance at Mr. Powell’s volume is suffi- 
cient to show that it is at any rate not to be 
confounded with the crowd. The first thing 
which will strike the reader on turning over a 
few pages of the book will probably be its 
extraordinary fulness of detail. Into an 
amount of space not exceeding that allotted 
to the same period in some of the ordinary 
school histories, the author has managed to 
compress an abundance of information which 
would be sought for in vain in many works of 
far greater size and intended for the use of 
older students. There are probably few 
persons among those whose knowledge of 
English history is derived solely from modern 
writers who could read any one of Mr. 
Powell’s chapters without finding in it many 
incidents with which they were previously 
unacquainted. To say that an historical 
manual is unusually crowded with facts is, 
indeed, in itself no praise at all; but Mr. 
Powell never loses himself in details. Every 
fact which he introduces is made to contribute 
to the illustration of the character and cir- 
cumstances of the English people during the 
period with which he deals, and of the causes 
which have been operative in the development 
of the history. The style is marked through- 
out by the freshness which is characteristic of 
a writer who has studied the original autho- 
nities for himself, and who possesses enough 
of historical imagination to realise distinctly 
the meaning of their statements. 
_ Mr. Powell has had no easy task in attempt- 
ing to give attractive literary form to his 
abundant mass of material, especially as he 
chosen—perhaps not altogether wisely— 
to dispense entirely with the aid of footnotes. 
owever, he has overcome the difficulty on 
the whole with remarkable success, though 








here and there we meet with a paragraph in 
which the extreme condensation of the narra- 
tive interferes with the ready apprehension 
of the writer’s meaning. 

Although Mr. Powell’s work will be read, 
and deserves to be read, by many others than 
schoolboys, the main question for the critic is 
that of its fitness for use as a class-book. 
The first impression of most readers will 
probably be that for this purpose it is too 
full of matter. Possibly the author may 
have gone somewhat to excess in this 
direction ; but the error is a very venial one. 
There is no doubt that, in order to be success- 
fully used, this volume requires, in a greater 
degree than most of its rivals, that the teacher 
should have a good knowledge of his subject 
and a genuine interest in it; but teachers 
who possess these qualifications will recognise 
the value of a text-book which is free from 
the delusive simplicity that is characteristic 
of the majority of school histories. It is of 
course better to teach a few facts distinctly 
than a multitude of facts confusedly ; but the 
attempt to confine the learner’s attention to 
what are called the main events of history 
usually results in giving misieading impres- 
sions of their character and mutual relations, 
which have afterwards to be laboriously un- 
learned. While Mr. Powell has avoided all 
appearance of ‘‘ writing down” to the com- 
prehension of young readers, his language is 
simple enough to be easily understood by any 
fairly intelligent schoolboy. 

One valuable feature of the book is the care 
which has been bestowed on the accounts of 
the condition and habits of life of the English 
people at different periods. We have, for 
instance, a minute description of an English 
homestead before the Norman Conquest—its 
buildings and apartments, its furniture, and 
the dress and occupations of its inmates; and 
at the end of each great division of the his- 
tory there is an outline of the principal facts 
which indicate the advance or decline of the 
prosperity of the people—the rate of wages, 
the prices of provisions, and the probable 
numbers of the population. The progress of 
the arts, and the changes in costume and 
manners, are briefly but effectively sketched. 
Especial praise is due to the account of the 
literature, which is probably more complete 
than in any other book of the same class, 
nearly every author of any importance being 
mentioned, with some indication of his literary 
rank and characteristics, while epoch-making 
writers, like Chaucer or Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
are treated at some length. The develop- 
ment of the language is illustrated by copious 
and well-chosen specimens. Mr. Powell, 
however, has not, after the fashion of some 
modern writers, given so much attention to 
the history of manners and social conditions 
as to neglect the political history, nor has he 
imitated the distinguished historian who is 
accused of ‘‘ putting Crecy in a parenthesis.” 
The principal battles are described in careful 
detail, plans of the battle-fields being in 
several cases furnished. The growth of civil 
and municipal institutions receives a fair 
share of attention, and the author’s remarks 
on the characters of the sovereigns are interest- 
ing and original. Mr. Powell has introduced, 
with very happy effect, a large number of 
quotations from bailad poetry, in order to 
illustrate the state of popular feeling in 





relation to various important events in the 
history. 

The only considerable fault that I find in 
Mr. Powell’s book is that there is too much of 
the fashionable affectation of disguising well- 
known persons and places under unfamiliar 
names. It may be picturesque to talk of 
‘“‘Eadric the Grasper,” ‘‘ Ranulf Torch,” and 
‘Malcolm Bighead”; but it would, at least, 
have been worth while to give the accustomed 
forms of these cognomina within brackets. 
Similarly, if ‘‘ Mercia” is to be abolished in 
favour of ‘‘Marchland,” the former name 
ought to have been mentioned, especially as 
Mr. Powell has found himself unable to dis- 
pense with the adjective Mercian. The 
famous word ‘ viking” has been changed into 
“wicking ”’—an infelicitous coinage, for if 
wicing had survived to become modern English 
it would scarcely have assumed this form. I 
do not complain that the Maid of Orleans (in 
accordance with the probable suggestion of 
Hallam) has become plain Joan Darc, but 
why should the time-honoured ‘‘ Joan of Arc” 
be altogether ignored? The spelling ‘‘ Carac- 
tocos” looks like a motiveless piece of eccen- 
tricity ; if the traditional form needs correc- 
tion we, ought surely to say Caratacos. 
Equally unreasonable seems the orthography 
‘‘ Brythnoth”’ for the name of the hero of 
Maldon ; and the name of the ‘‘ Hwiccsetas”’ 
is, so far as I know, unauthorised. It is a 
matter of course that Mr. Powell tells us 
nothing about ‘‘the Plantagenet kings,” 
though even Mr. Freeman has somewhere 
reluctantly acknowledged the convenience of 
this quasi-surname in speaking of those later 
descendants of Henry II. who cannot be 
called Angevins. But Mr. Powell seems so 
much in dread of commonplace that he men- 
tions the real owner of this designation only 
as ‘‘ the Earl of Anjou.” 

The Index needs some revision. Under 
the word ‘‘ population ”’ there are only two 
references, although this important subject is 
dealt with in other places than those men- 
tioned; and the reference for ‘‘ Robin Hood ” 
is wrong. The maps are badly printed, and 
contain some inaccuracies in the names. In 
Mr. Powell’s text I have noticed only a few 
trifling errors, such as placing Bada’s death in 
742 instead of 735. Critics who are better 
acquainted than [ am with special periods of 
the history may possibly be able to point 
out many faults of detail, but the list of 
inaccuracies must be a long one if it seriously 
counterbalances the great positive merits of 
the book. Henry Bravwey, 








THE SPEECHES OF MAITRE LACHAUD. 
Plaidoyers de Charles Lachaud. Recueillis 
par F. Sangnier. (Paris: Charpentier.) 
M. Sanenrer has discharged a pious duty 
towards the memory of his father-in-law in 
collecting and presenting to the public some 
of Maitre Lachaud’s most important speeches. 
Unlike the great orators of antiquity, Lachaud 
never composed a speech. A few short notes 
and the stenographic reports, often curtailed 
by the necessities of journalism, were the 
sources which M. Sangnier has turned to the 
best account, aided by his intimate knowledge 
of the illustrious advocate, whom he assisted 
during some of the most active years of his 
life, Posterity must perhaps forego the 
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chance of comparing Lachaud on paper with 
Greek and Roman models; but, at least, it 
will never record against him the doubtful 
compliment of Milo, ‘‘ My dear Cicero, if you 
had spoken before the judges as you have 
written, I should not be now enjoying the 
exquisite oysters of Marseilles.” Maitre 
Lachaud’s courage and eloquence never be- 
trayed him before any tribunal. The defence 
of Bazaine was a memorable instance of the 
fearlessness with which he stemmed the tide 
of popular resentment against a marshal who 
had been selected as the scapegoat of national 
disaster. Maitre Lachaud never “held a 
brief.”” He defended a case according to his 
own view of the possibilities of defence. If 
@ prisoner’s guilt were admitted, or his inno- 
cence incompatible with any account of the 
evidence, Lachaud spoke as the advocate of 
mercy, and the force with which he urged 
this plea was irresistible: it came from the 
heart and went straight to the heart. An 
infinite pity for human frailties, springing 
from the depths of a loving and religious 
nature, gave him that power in which he was 
unrivalled, of revealing a human soul with 
whose woe sympathy was possible in the most 
inhuman wretch that appeared before a jury. 
He raised professional duty to the height of a 
special intercession on behalf of the degraded 
and oppressed; and the Court of Assizes, which 
he ennobled by the tone of his advocacy, 
recognised in him the St. Vincent of Paul of 
the bar. A commanding presence and rare 
personal beauty gave dignity to a delivery 
that was at once graceful and tender, grave 
and impassioned. The music of his voice 
persuaded without argument, and the saying 
has passed into a proverb that a letter read 
by Lachaud would convince a jury. With 
his perfect combinatior of mental and physical 
gifts, Lachaud realised the type of that ideal 
orator whom antiquity delighted in describing. 
Such was the opinion of no less a judge of 
oratory than Gambetta; and such, we may 
rest assured, will be the verdict of posterity. 
Witt1am Markaem. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Woman's Reputation. By Oswald Craw- 
furd. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Sins of the Fathers. By Henry Cresswell. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Who was then the Gentleman? By Compton 
Reade. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Corinna. By Rita. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Dark House. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


No Medium. By Annie Thomas. (White.) 


The Flower of Doom, &c. By M. Betham 
Edwards. (Ward & Downey.) 


Wrong on Both Sides. By Vin Vincent. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Mr. Oswarp Crawrurp’s new story is ex- 
tremely clever; indeed, the one fault to be 
found with it is that some of the cleverness 
is out of place, and interferes with the free 
action of the plot. Mr. Crawfurd might 
have dispensed with Alice Bopp, alias Prof. 
Peacocke, and formerly Mrs. Scatcherd. 
With her Yankee smartness and audacity, 
her uncontrollable temper, her note book, 


for a comic opera by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan. A much simpler person would 
quite as effectually have come in between 
Viola Templeton and James Scatcherd and 
have completed the tragedy of their lives. 
Then we have a little too much of the talk 
of Giles Guffin, the loutish hanger-on at 
the kennels of Sir George Gooderich, and 
Mr. Cocker, who from being a London 
gamin develops into a “confidential valet 
and general law and theatrical adviser.” 
We are reminded, too, rather painfully, of Sam 
Weller by such dialogue as this: ‘“‘ You 
understand what a writ of habeas corpus is, 
I presume, sir?’ ‘Yes, Mr. Cocker, 1 know 
that, but don’t do it now, there’s a merciful 
soul.’’? Otherwise, both as a study of cha- 
racter and as a story, 4 Woman's Reputation 
deserves nothing but praise. Viola Templeton, 
the actress whose reputation is at stake, is 
placed, very naturally, in a most difficult posi- 
tion. She allows herself to be betrothed to 
John Morland, who loves her with the whole 
strength of a loyal Saxon nature, while she 
herself loves a man whom she had married in 
America, but who had abruptly left her. Her 
husband turns up in the person of James 
Scatcherd, whose character and career are 
involved in mystery, and who at the time 
the story opens is land-agent to Sir George 
Gooderich, a country gentleman of the best 
sort, about whom there is no mystery at all. 
Obviously there can be nothing but misery 
for both Scatcherd and Viola. He commits 
suicide to prevent her from committing 
bigamy. She marries her second lover, but 
only to die and be buried by the side of her 
first. Scatcherd, unfortunate, resolute, mag- 
nanimous, misunderstood, is one of the most 
original characters in recent fiction. Very 
likeable, too, though in a different way, is 
Tom Rivers, Viola’s artist-brother, who has 
no genius, but only ‘‘an eye,” and who 
settles down with the sister of John Morland 
in ‘‘that hard-working literary and artistic 
London existence ” which Mr. Crawfurd 
assures us is, ‘‘on the whole, the gayest and 
fullest and most enjoyable life there is.” 


Originality is the strength of The Sins of 
the Fathers ; frequently it degenerates into 
eccentricity, and becomes a weakness. That 
Harry Curgeven, while passionately enamoured 
of Lady Nora Monat, should marry a girl 
whom he had never seen to save his father 
from public disgrace, is possible, though barely 
possible. But Mr. Cresswell neither gives 
nor suggests any adequate reason why Theo- 
dore Van Sluis should get rid of his ille- 
gitimate daughter Genevieve in this fashion. 
In his sketch of Van Sluis, indeed, he 
has missed an opportunity. He might have 
drawn a moral voluptuary of a rare type; 
instead of this he gives a blurred portrait 
of a moral coward. It must be allowed, 
however, that after bringing Genevieve Horst 
and Harry Curgeven together in this strange 
manner, Mr. Cresswell manages their married 
life with much skill. Harry falls back into 
dubious relations with Lady Nora Monat; 
Genevieve in her wrath, pique, and loneliness, 
submits to the questionable attentions of 
Michael Wyndham, another moral voluptuary, 
though quite unlike her unworthy father. 
Circumstances, however, including the poverty 
of the husband, cause Harry and Genevieve 


closes with a scene almost as good as the final 
incident in Le Maitre de Forges. Mr. Cress. 
well does not succeed so well as he might and 
ought to have done with his portrait of 
Michael Wyndham. Apart from the fact of 
his having had a wife and child whose memory 
he adores, Wyndham has artistic sympathies, 
and ought to conduct even an amour like a 
gentleman. But when seeking to make Mrs. 
Curgeven, and failing her, Lady Nora Monat, 
his mistress, he speaks and acts with a 
brutality worthy of the plain-dealing heroes 
of the Restoration comedy. In spite of its 
faults, The Sins of the Fathers is a novel very 
much above the average. 


Who was then the Gentleman? is full of 
rough power, but is very far from being a 
satisfactory story. In truth, Mr. Compton 
Reade attempts far too much, and endeavours 
to produce far too many strong situations. 
The substitution by a wet nurse of her own 
child for her employer’s is a_ sufficiently 
common trick in fiction ; and Mr. Reade would 
have been better advised had he thrown 
originality into the main lines of his plot, 
instead of introducing vivisection, poisoning, 
dynamite and wholesale massacre as a pre- 
liminary to placing Robert Marmyon and 
Plantagenet Hodge on a proper footing towards 
each other and towards society. There is 
hardly a character in Who was then the Gentle- 
man ? that is well drawn; even Ida Frank- 
almoign, who, when she first appears, is only 
a coquette, becomes frank almost to shame- 
lessness at the end and when speaking of her 
parents. Some of the characters, especially 
Flaymar the demagogue, Dr. Lembic the 
vivisectionist, and an odious American, ‘‘Judge 
Potterer,’’ are wretched caricatures. Alto- 
gether this is a very loosely constructed 
novel, and it leaves an unpleasant taste, as of 
some coarse liquor, in the mouth. 


From the artistic, and perhaps even from 
the ethical, standpoint, Rita’s new story 
is an advance on her previous works. The 
central incident in it is profoundly tragic, but 
not unwholesomely, hardly even unplea- 
santly, so. Corinna D’Avisgnes, an author, 
married to Loris Fedoroff, a Russian noble, 
is rudely awakened to the fact that her 
husband has another wife alive. ‘The ordinary 
heroine of fiction would have turned from 
him with loathing, especially if, as in this 
instance, there happened to be a faithful 
Englishman waiting patiently to gain her 
heart by pity and service. But Fedoroff, 
though weak, is not altogether bad. His first 
wife is mad ; and he had been practically forced 
into his marriage with Corinna, because in the 
opinion of his English rival, Gilbert Brandon, 
he had, owing to her simplicity, com- 
promised her. He leaves her to do his duty 
as a landowner in Russia, where he is arrested 
as a conspirator against the Czar, and is only 
set free by the exertions of the Nihilists, 
in whose conspiracies he is falsely implicated. 
Meanwhile Corinna, after losing her child, 
has resumed her career as a novelist, the 
loyal Brandon continuing to hover round 
her. Fedoroff is discovered by Brandon m 
Paris, and through him offers to set free 
Corinna from his own influence. But the 
death of his mad wife has in turn set him free 
to marry her, and it is the fate of the unlucky 
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and this time irrevocably. This uncommon 
plot is skilfully worked out, and the con- 
tinental ‘‘local colouring” of the story is 
good. A better sketch than even Corinna or 
Brandon is the lively Countess Nina, who, 
with her husband, supplies the needed relief 
of comedy to Corinna’s tragedy. 


The Dark House proves that Mr. Manville 
Fenn can give a pleasant, and even a genial, 
air to a shilling dreadful. That, however, 
is the most that can be said for it. The plot 
and the characters alike in Zhe Dark House 
are so absurd and unreal as to suggest the 
idea that they are not of Mr. Fenn’s creation, 
put that he has discharged towards them a 
duty similar to that of the poet who pro- 
vides verses explanatory of a sketch that is 
placed before him. A mad Indian colonel 
leaves his property in an impossible fashion, 
but one eminently provocative of theft on the 
part of his servants and of quarrelling among 
his heirs expectant ; and as they all live to- 
gether, and in the company of the property 
and of the embalmed remains of the testator, 
a Dark House is a long series of conspiracies 
and murders. The faithful Indian servant 
kills a thieving English colleague, to be in 
turn chloroformed by a Creole siren. The 
Creole siren then endeavours to get hold of 
the colonel’s banknotes herself, in the first 
instance by direct theft, while walking, or 
pretending to walk, in her sleep; and, in the 
second, by tempting the heir to fall a victim 
to her charms. In addition to the schemers 
indoors, some regular burglars from the out- 
side endeavour to do a little business on their 
own account. After this, it is needless to 
say that the plot of Zhe Dark House is not 
in Mr. Fenn’s usual style, and yet there is 
nothing in it of interest but the plot. Miss 
Katrine D’Enghien, the murdering Creole 
enchantress, and her worthless tool and lover, 
Gerald Artis, look as if they had walked out 
of one of Miss Braddon’s earlier works. Mr. 
Girtle, the good genius of the story, recalls 
the lawyer familiar to readers of the late Mr. 
Sheridan Le Fanu, for he is ‘‘a gentleman 
with a yellow face, dark restless eyes, and 
bright grey hair,” who “takes a pinch of 
snuff from a handsome gold box, flecks a few 
grains from his white shirt,” &c. Paul Capel 
and Lydia Lawrence, who from being the 
victims become the victors of the Creole and 
her lover, are sketches more in Mr. Fenn’s 
style, and would bave acted after the ordinary 
fashion of his heroes and heroines if circum- 
stances had allowed them. 


Mrs. Laura Chesterton is the redeeming 
character of Mrs. Cudlip’s rather feeble story 
of No Medium, which is an attempt, if not to 
expose spiritualism, at least to make capital 
out of it for the purposes of fiction. She is 
a good example of the fussy, gushing, self- 
important, imaginative and not quite sincere 
Women, who, being imperfectly occupied with 
social and domestic cares, take up the fad of 
the hour—be it aestheticism or spiritualism 
—and rides it to death. Her friend, Mrs. 
“Mab” St. Quentin, who, by following her 
advice, gets into the grotesque troubles that 
give to No Medium such interest as it pos- 
sesses, is rather too colourless and spiritless 
4 creature to make even a good foil. Mrs. 

udlip shows some skill of her own special 

din bringing together Mrs. St. Quentin’s 





brother, Graham Murray, and Lily Sherrock, 
whem the necessities of an intrigante and 
the credulity of her dupes convert into a 
heroine. 


The longest and most ambitious story in 
the new volume which Miss Betham Edwards 
has published is also the least successful. 
In The Flower of Doom she has endeavoured 
to utilise the dynamite craze, as in Wo 
Medium, Mrs. Cudlip has endeavoured to 
utilise the séance mania. But Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s method of doing this is very 
much to be preferred to Miss Edwards’s. 
Edgeworth, the Irish patriot, who in her 
story plots destruction on a huge scale, is 
as unlike the dynamiter of fact as he can 
be ; he is in reality a mouthing sentimentalist 
of the Bulwer Lytton pattern. Bernarda 
Burke, who marrics Edgeworth and dies a 
martyr’s death for his sake, is as unreal as 
himself. The hero and heroine with their 
‘Flower of Doom,” and ‘ voice fatiloquent,”’ 
and all the rest of it, are in fact only tolerable 
when they sit down to supper, though even 
then they are doomed to digest ‘a little lump 
of vermillion coloured jelly, clear as a sea 
anemone.” Falsetto, in sentiment and style, 
is the bane of this volume. The best of the 
three stories in it—although even that is too 
long drawn out—is an account of the troubles 
of a magazine editor who loses the manuscript 
of a young lady who aims at supporting her- 
self by meansof her pen. Mr. Beauregard is 
an impossible editor, and Miss Lucy Carru- 
thers is an equally impossible contributor. 
But they are placed in some laughable situa- 
tions, and Miss Edwards’s comedy is decidedly 
to be preferred to her tragedy, even when it 
amounts to farce, as it does in this case. 


Wrong on Both Sides is a story in which 
the moral is intended to be everyth‘g, 
but which proves that its author could 
write a capital story in which the moral 
should be suggested rather than obtruded. 
Lord Grantown is a severe father of the 
Scotch rather than of the Roman variety. 
Lord Tempeston, his son, is a boy with an 
ungovernable temper In Wrong on Both Sides 
Mr. Vincent cures the father of his severity, 
and the son—in this instance in rather too 
tragic a fashion—of his temper. Both father 
and son are, however, well drawn ; and a still 
better sketch is poor little Lady Olga, who 
becomes Tempeston’s good angel at the expense 
of her own life and of his happiness. Wrong 
on Both Sides is written with care and with 
spirit, and is full of promise. 

Witrram Wattace. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


THE latest volume in the ‘‘ Parchment Library ” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) is The Con- 
fessions of an English Opiwm-Eater, edited 
by Mr. Richard Garnett. The text chosen for 
reprint is the first edition, which De Quincey 
subsequently expanded to nearly threefold its 
original length. Concerning the date of this 
edition there seems some uncertainty. In the 
article ‘‘De Quincey” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica it is given as 1820, which must be 
wrong. Mr. Garnett always writes of ‘‘the 
edition of 1821.”” De Quincey’s ‘‘ Notice to 
the Reader” undoubtedly bears date October 1, 
1821. But Part ILI. of the Confessions (which 
was never written) was promised for the London 
Magazine of February 1822; and the appendix 





apologising for the non-fulfilment of this pro- 
mise is dated September 30, 1822. We shrewdly 
suspect that the first edition of the Confessions 
in volume form contained this appendix, and 
must therefore have appeared in 1822. This is 
just one of the bibliographical difficulties which 
no one is better able to clear up than Mr. 
Garnett himself. Besides an introduction and 
notes, the present volume contains two novel 
features of interest. One is an account of De 
Musset’s translation of The Confessions, with a 
specimen of some dozen pages, containing the 
Ann episode continued as to suit the French 
taste. For more reasons than one the subject 
deserves a place among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Secondly, Mr. Garnett has been able to 
print for the first time a record of De Quincey’s 
conversations, kept by Richard Woodhouse, of 
whom little apparently is known, except that 
he was an intimate friend of Keats and of 
Severn. The faithfulness of Woodhouse’s record 
it is impossible to doubt, for there is abundant 
evidence that De Quincey spoke as he wrote, 
though we are not aware that anyone else has 
attempted to preserve his words. We have 
ourselves heard, from one who knew De Quincey 
well, that he reported at the time the incident 
of the Malay almost exactly as he afterwards 
described it in the Confessions. Nothing can be 
more characteristic than De Quincey’s account 
—here reported ex relatione Woodhouse—of the 
reasons why he left Oxford; but we should 
like some better security for the assertion that 
the authorities had announced that ‘‘ the 
answers in the Greek examination should be 
given in Greek.” Equally characteristic is De 
Quincey’s statement that he ‘‘ always disliked 
in modern composition what is termed Ciceronian 
Latin—that style in which twenty or thirty 
words are used to express what might be as 
well, or better, given in five or ten.” 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment. By Eberhard Schrader. Translated 
from the second enlarged German edition by 
Owen C. Whitehouse. Vol. I. (Williams «& 
Norgate.) As the second edition of Dr. 
Schrader’s important work has already been 
noticed in the ACADEMY, we need only call atten- 
tion to the appearance of an English transla- 
tion, which has been executed by a competent 
scholar, and will be cordially welcomed rot 
only by all Hebrew students, but also by many 
other persons who take an interest in the history 
of the Old Testament. The translation has been 
revised by the author, who has furnished many 
corrections and improvements of the statements 
contained in the original work. The book has 
been rendered more. readable by the removal of 
long parentheses to the footnotes. We regret 
that in quoting Hebrew proper names Prof. 
Whitehouse has not always given them in the 
forms adopted in the English Bible. In this 
respect his practice is inconsistent, the same 
name appearing variously as Hizkia (why not 
Hizkijahu?) and as Hezekiah. To write 
Sanherib instead of Sennacherib is es y 
objectionable in an English book, as the cus- 
tomary form happens to be more correct than 
the Masoretic one. Prof. Whitehouse has fur- 
nished a Preface, in which he gives an account 
of the present state of opinion “we the 
composition of the Pentateuch, and dwells 
with satisfaction on the arguments which 
Schrader’s Assyriological conclusions supply 
against the theories of Wellhausen and others of 
the same school. The volume has been printed 
in Germany: the foreign type is somewhat un- 
pleasant to English eyes, but misprints are very 
rare. 


Across Africa. By V. Lovett Cameron. (G. 


Philip & Son.) Ina second edition of Across 
Africa, Commander Cameron summarises the 
results of exploration in the Dark Continent 
since his own expedition in 1876, and offers 
some valuable suggestions as to the future of 
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African travel and commerce. Subsequent dis- 
coveries, it is well known, have mainly gone to 
confirm Commander Cameron’s anticipations, 
notably in the identification of the Lualaba and 
the Congo. The precise nature of the Lukuga 
iver, or creek, is still, however, a battle-ground 
oetween geographers. Commander Cameron 
stoutly maintains his original position —that the 
Lukuga is the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, in 
spite of Mr. Stanley’s experiments. He would 
explain both the cessation of a surface outflow 
apparently revealed by these, and also the rise 
of water in the lake by the formation of a tem- 
porary barrier like the s#d through which Sir 
Samuel Baker hewed a way at Gondokoro. 
Time must decide between the rival contentions. 
There are now opportunities for observing the 
phenomena, as the steam launch is already busy 
on the “ mixing-place”’ of the waters. The 
great problem of commercial development in 
Africa is the vital necessity of supplementing 
the vast water systems by land carriage. To 
make a man a beast of burden is to put him to 
even a worse use than to hang him. Com- 
mander Cameron estimates that in Africa the 
average cost of carriage is about 3s. 6d. a ton 
per mile when porters are employed ; with pack- 
animals it is something under 2s.; and with 
bullock-waggons ranges from ls. to Is. 4d. 
Light railways—and African exports only re- 
quire light railways at present—would be an 
immense saving both in cost and time. With 
regard to the present constitution of the Congo 
state, Commander Cameron evidently does not 
see how bankruptcy can be avoided. Its 
endowment of £50,000 will hardly meet current 
expenses, which will tend to grow. Moreover, 
the amount of African labour suitable for 
factory and police purposes is limited; and, 
with the extension of colonial and commercial 
activity, it is continually demanding a higher 
price. 

MEssrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have published, 
in very attractive form, a new edition (being 
the third) of Dr. Alfred Gatty’s Key to ‘In 
Memoriam.” The substance of the ‘‘ Key ” has 
been largely revised and augmented. The 
Preface has been rewritten, so as to give many 
interesting details about the poet’s home in 
Lincolnshire, as well as about Clevedon. 
Above all, a frontispiece has been added, 
consisting of an engraving of Arthur Hallam, 
after a bust by Chantrey, which originally 
appeared in the volume of Lemains in Verse and 
Prose, printed for private circulation after his 
death. Among many Tennysoniana, we know 
none more to be desired than this. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick. New Edition, revised. (Ward & 
Lock.) We are glad to see that this capital 
biography has reached a second edition. The 
work now appears in one volume instead of 
two. A large amount of new matter has been 
incorporated, and the whole has undergone 
careful revision, to the manifest improvement 
of the style. Most Englishmen are accustomed 
to consider Lever as, in all respects, the typical 
Irishman of genius. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s biography 
will confirm this estimate; and, in its overflowing 
vivacity and its profusion of good stories, the 
book is worthy of its subject. 


WE should have acknowledged earlier two 
more volumes (ix. and x.) of the fine edition of 
Scott’s Dryden, which is being published by Mr. 
Paterson, of Edinburgh, under the editorship 
of Mr. G. Saintsbury. Thouga the volumes are 
lettered at the back ‘‘Dramatic Works,” we 
have now reached the poems proper, in which 
it is permissible for one who is not a professional 
student of literature to feel more interest than 
in the plays. As before, the editor has acted 


upon the sound policy of subordinating himself 
to hisauthor; some even may think his annota- 


WE have to thank Mr. B. Dobell, whose 
name is best known to us from his connection 
with the late James Thomson, for a reprint of 
the first edition of Shelley’s Alastor (Reeves 
& Turner). The type, binding, &c., simulate the 
original ; but it is going somewhat too far to 


call such a reprint a ‘‘ facsimile.” We hope 
that Mr. Dobell will be encouraged to carry 
out his design of reprinting others of Shelley’s 
works, The price to subscribers is only 4s. 


WE have also received: Within the Precincts, 
by Mrs. Oliphant (Smith, Elder & Co.) ; Doris, 
by the author of ‘ Phyllis” (Smith, Elder & 
Co.); Handbook to the Roman Wall, by Dr. J. 
Collingwood Bruce, Third Edition (Long- 
mans); Extracts from the Coran, in the 
Original, with English Rendering, compiled 
by Sir William Muir (Triibner); Lsoteric 
Buddhism, by A. P. Sinnett, Fifth Edition, 
annotated and enlarged (Chapman and Hall); 
A Glimpse behind the Curtain; or, Harem Life 
in Egypt, being a New Edition of ‘‘ Scenes 
from Life in Cairo,” by Mary L. Whately, with 
a New Preface (Seeley); The Student’s Black- 
stone, by R. M. N. Kerr, Ninth Edition, 
(Clowes); TheZStudent’s Guide to the Medical 
Profession, by C. B. Keetley and R. Wharry 
(Balliére, Tindall, & Cox); Manual of Modern 
Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Politi- 
cal, by the Rev. Dr. Alex. Mackay, Eleventh 
Thousand, thoroughly revised (Blackwood) ; 
The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, Part II., 
Advanced Stage, by J. C. Buckmaster, revised 
by C. A. Buckmaster and G. Jarmain (Moffatt 
& Paige); The Battle of Fontenoy : a Historical 
Poem, by W. J. Corbet, Revised Edition (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co); &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE owe an apology to Dr. Schliemann for a 
false report concerning his future movements 
in the AcADEMY of June 13. After leaving 
London, he went to Paris for a short stay, and 
is now at St. Moritz in the Engadine. At no 
time did he contemplate a visit to America. 


A wIsH has been expressed by several friends 
of the Rev. Dr. Codrington that, before he 
returns to Norfolk Island in October, a portrait 
of him should be painted, as a memorial of his 
self-sacrificing labours as a missionary, and of 
the value of his contributions to the sciences of 
philology and anthropology. It is proposed 
that the picture should be offered to Wadham 
College, to be placed in the Hall, or the 
Fellows’ Common Room. Subscriptions, which, 
for the present, it is proposed to limit to one 
guinea, may be sent to the Rev. H. H. Minchin, 
Little Bromley Rectory, Manningtree, Essex ; 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, University Museum, Oxford ; 
J. Wells, Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 


Mr. J. R. Oscoop, the head of the well- 
known publishing firm at Boston recently 
transformed into Messrs. Ticknor & Co., has 
joined Messrs. Harper Bros. of New York. We 
believe that he will shortly come to England 
as the permanent representative of Messrs. 
Harpers in this country. 


THE dinner of the contributors to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography will be held at 
the ‘‘ Star and Garter,”’ Richmond, on Saturday, 
July 11, at 6.30 p.m. 


WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
have had placed in their hands for publication 
a volume of university and college sermons, 
preached by the late Rector of Lincoln. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘Twelve English States- 
men” Messrs. Macmillan announce a series of 
short biographies, presenting in historic order 
the lives and work of those who have left an 
abiding mark on the policy, the institutions 











and thus forming a continuous narrative of 
English freedom, order and power. The twelve 
names selected are William the Conqueror, 
Henry II., Edward I., Henry VII., Wolsey, 
Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, William III., Wal- 
pole, Chatham, Pitt, Peel. Among the writers 
will be Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. F. Pollock, 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison, the Rev. M. Creighton, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
John Morley. 


WE hear also of another series of popular 
biographies of eminent Englishmen, to be 
issued by another publisher, which will not be 
confined either to men of letters or statesmen. 


THE Bishop of Durham has nearly ready for 
publication an edition of the Ignatian Epistles, 
with revised text, introduction, notes, and 
dissertation. The volume will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN’s other announcements 
include The Paradiso of Dante, with a prose 
translation and notes, by Mr. A. J. Butler; 
The Life and Times of Peter Cooper, by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes; An Introduction to the 
Study of the Law of the Constitution, by Prof. 
A. V. Dicey ; and Souvenirs of Some Continents, 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Messrs. BLAcKWooD have in the press Victor 

Hugo: a Memoir and a Study, by Mr. James 
Cappon; and Institutes of Logic, by Prof. 
Veitch, of Glasgow. 
Mr. Tuomas J. WIsE has in preparation a 
bibliography of Shelley, which will contain a 
list not only of the editions of the writings of 
the poet himself, but also of the books, pamph- 
lets, magazine articles, &c., relating to him. 


THE Folk-Lore Society have in the press, as 
one of their publications for 1885, Folk-Lore 
and Provincial Names of Birds, by the Rev. C. 


Swainson. 


Messrs. CuapMan & HAtt will publish 
shortly, in two volumes, Our South African 
Empire, by Mr. William Greswell. 


A NEW work on Polynesia, by the Rev. A. W. 
Murray, illustrated with woodcuts and maps, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE next volume in the ‘ English Citizen” 
series will be Z'he Penal System, by Sir Edmund 
du Cane. 


THE first edition of Prof. Ransome’s little 
work, Our Colonies and India, How we got 
them and Why we keep them, was exhausted 
within a few days of its publication. A second 
edition is in the press, and will be published 
next week. 


WE understand that Messrs. Sampson Low 
have suspended the publication in this country 
of Miss Oliver’s Life of Dean Stanley, on the 
ground that it violates the copyright of Dean 
Bradley’s book. 

THE second number of the Scottish Church, 
the new magazine published in the interests of 
the church of Scotland, which we are glad to 
see deals with literary and social as well as 
with ecclesiastical subjects, will contain some 
verses by Mrs. Craik, and papers on ‘‘ The 
Dwellings of the Poor,” ‘The Revised Version,” 
and ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim in the Seen and the 
Unseen.” 

THE first instalment of a serial story by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, entitled ‘‘The Thin 
Red Line,” appears in this week’s number of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Mr. RicHarD G. Movtron’s new book, 
Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist, has led to his 
being invited to join the committee of the New 
Shakspere Society, and read a paper before the 
society next session. Mr, Moulton has accepted 
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the invitation, has joined the committee, and 
will, on January 15, 1886, read a paper on 
“Character Development in Shakspere, as 
illustrated by ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Henry V.’” 
Mr. Moulton has just put forth an interesting 
syllabus on ‘‘*The Tempest’ as a Study of 
Enchantment,” which deepens and widens the 
ordinary view of the play. 

Tue large collection of books forming the 
library of ‘‘The German Club of Glasgow ” 
has lately been amalgamated with ‘“‘The New 
Library ” (Messrs. Wilson & M‘Cormick’s), and 
removed to their premises in 73 Saint Vincent 
Street. 


Dr. OLIVIERI, author of several works on 
Italian history and literature, and formerly a 
professor of literature in Italy, delivered a 
course of three lectures on ‘Italy and 
Italian Literature,” at 7 Stanhope Terrace, 
Hyde Park Gardens, on the afternoons of June 
25, 26, and 27. The lectures, which were 
delivered in English, gave a comprehensive 
sketch of the subject from Dante to Leopardi 
and Rossetti, father of the English writers of 
that name. In especial, Dr. Olivieri aimed at 
showing that Italy is not only the land of 
music, poetry, and the arts, but also the home 
of great mechanical inventions and material 
discoveries. It may be mentioned that the late 
Dante G. Rossetti was much interested in the 
work of Dr. Olivieri. 


Mr. Ernest Axon, of Manchester, has re- 
printed for private circulation an article which 
he contributed to the Palatine Note-Book re- 
specting the birthplace and the death of Henry 
Ainsworth the commentator. It seems prob- 
able that Ainsworth, instead of being a Lan- 
cashire man, was a native of Swanton Morley 
in Norfolk. Instead of being poisoned by the 
Jews, as sometimes stated, he died of the stone, 
and Mr. Axon has found a precise account of 
his disease in the writings of the famous 
Nicholas Tulpius. 


THE London Institution proposes to enlarge 
its lecture programme by establishing courses 
of educational lectures on literature, science, 
art, &e. 


Next week, from Tuesday to Saturday, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. 
Alexander Gardyne, which is particularly rich 
in Scotch books and in psalmody and hymn- 
ology. Among the rarities is a copy of the 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns (1786), in its 
original binding. 

THE annual report of the Library Syndicate 
is printed in the current number of the Cam- 
bridge University Reporter. Among the most 
important accessions during the past year are 
a series of twenty-three volumes relating to 
Henry Nicholas and the Family of Love, printed 
between 1574 and 1606, and most of them 
extremely rare, which were presented by the 
master of Jesus ; and anumber of books printed 
in the Netherlands in the fifteenth century, 
which were purchased at the sale of the library 
of M. Fr. Vergauwen of Ghent. 


THE New York Independent for June contains 
two articles on the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament in its bearings on theological doc- 
trine, by Dr. T. K. Cheyne. 


THE Dietetic Reformer, the organ of the Vege- 
tarian Society (75 Prince’s Street, Manchester), 
contains an obituary notice and bibliography of 
the writings of the Rev. Robert Bailey Walker, 
for the benefit of whose family it has been 
found necessary to make an appeal. Mr. Wal- 
ker’s latest publication, a little story called 
The Squire of Ingleburn, was printed in a 
reformed style of spelling. 


Amone the thirty life-peers nominated by 
the Crown, in consequence of the reform of the 


Hungarian House of Magnates, is M. Paul 





Gyulai, the well-known critic, novelist, and 
poet. 


Dr. ALBRECHT WAGNER, of Erlangen, has 
just published (Heilbronn: Henninger) a fully 
collated and excellent edition of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine. In his introduction he prints the 
sources of the play, which Mr. C. H. Herford 
pointed out in the AcaDEMy of October 20, 
1883, and discusses the editions, Marlowe’s 
character, &c. The book is a scholarly one, and 
does credit to Prof. Vollmdller’s series, in which 
it appears, 


ONE advantage of publishing a novel, or a 
story, in serial form is that the author has the 
opportunity of considering criticisms. We beg, 
therefore, to make two suggestions to the 
anonymous author of ‘‘In the Lion’s Den,” 
which has appeared in the two last numbers of 
the English Illustrated Magizine. On p. 617, 
men are represented as showing their familiarity 
with horses by slapping then on the pasterns, 
the one part of the equine frame which men 
familiar with horses would certainly not slap. 
On p. 668, in the description of a visit to Wales, 
we read :—‘‘It was too provoking to be at 
Helvellyn, and not to be able to ascend 
Snowdon.” This last might, we think, have 
been corrected by the ‘‘ reader.” 


THE Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall writes thus: 
“‘T offer a supplement to the last paragraph of 
‘*Notes and News’? in the Acapemy of June 27. 
In Canada (unless the law has recently enacted 
otherwise), if a newspaper-agent or a bookseller 
has gone on sending successive numbers of 
a newspaper or any periodical, the person to 
whom they have been sent must pay for them, 
unless he can prove that he has counterordered 
them. A man may thus be put to the cost 
and the trouble of counterordering ever so many 
publications, or find him<elf forced to pay for 
them.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


CALIBAN ON ARIEL. 


“* His bacward voice is to utter foul speeches and 
to detrict.” 


Tue tongue is loosed of that most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness. Listen : 
** Lo, 
The real god of song, Lord Stephano, 
That's a brave god, 1f ever god were brave, 
And bears celestial liquor: but,’’ the knave 
(A most ridiculous monster) howls, ‘‘ we know 
From Ariel's lips what springs of poison flow, 
The chicken-heart blaxphemer! Hear him rave !’’ 


Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dan, the witch whose name 
Is darkness, and th» sun her eyes’ offence, 
Though hell’s hot sewerage breed no loathilier elf, 
Men cry not shame upon thee, seeing thy shame 
So perfect: they but bid thee—‘‘ Hag-seed, 
hence!” 
A. C. SwINBURNE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE July number of the Expositor is noticeable 
for the commencement of its series of articles 
on the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
which will be as welcome to the special student 
as to the ordinary Bible reader, and to which 
we hope to return later. 


THE Revue de Droit International for June 
contains several articles of present interest. 
The first is entitled ‘“‘Le Congrés de 
Vienne et la Conférence de Berlin,” and is 
from the pen of Sir Travers Twiss. It traces 
back to the Congress of Vienna the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of the public law 
of Europe, of which the distinctive character 
has been the subordination of the particular 
interests of individual states to the general 
welfare of the community of states, and this 
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more especially as regards the free navigation 
of rivers, which separate or traverse different 
states. The provisions of the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna limited the application of 
this principle to the great rivers of Western 
Europe. The Congress of Paris of 1856 extended 
its application to the Danube; and the main 
object of the Conference of Berlin was to extend 
its application still further, namely, to the two 
great arterial rivers of Western Africa—to wit 
the Niger and the Congo. Sir Travers, in 
tracing step by step the conclusions of the 
conference, points out how each proposi- 
tion submitted to its consideration was care- 
fully examined, and no conclusion in the interest 
of the community of states was adopted without 
the consent of the particular state affected by it. 
Further, on the proposition of Sir Edward 
Malet, the plenipotentiary of Great Britain, the 
conference has declared the slave trade to be an 
exception to the general liberty accorded to 
commerce in the conventional basin of the 
Congo; and the several states represented 
at the conference have engaged that the 
territories of that basin shall not be allowed 
to serve as a market. for the slave-dealers. 
An article by Professor Catellani, of Padua, 
on ‘‘ La Politique Coloniale de I’Italie,” traces 
the origin of the Italian settlements on the shores 
of the Red Sea to the desire of Italy in 1869 to 
found a penal settlement at Assab, and sub- 
sequently to the attempt of the Rubattino 
Company to establish a commercial factory 
there in 1870. Both of these enterprises came 
to an untimely end, but in 1879 the Italian 
Government dispatched to Assab a scientific 
and military expedition. The professor traces 
the fortunes of this expedition, its absorption 
of the Rubattino Company, and its ultimate 
transformation into a sort of crown colony. 
Further, he justifies, upon various considerations 
of public law, the occupation of the island of 
Massowah, and the present attitude of the 
Italian government with regard to Turkey as 
the suzerain power. Dr. Van Swindeven con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘Le Projet du Code 
Pénal Anglais de 1870.” Prof. Fusinato, of 
Macerata, treats of ‘‘ Le Droit International de 
la République Romaine,” more especially with 
reference to the “‘ Fetiales’’ and the ‘‘ Recuper- 
atores.”” An obituary notice of Count Mamiani, 
by Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, and a ‘‘ Chronicle 
of International Facts in regard to Italy,” by 
Prof. Norsa, of Madrid, which is followed by a 
short ‘Bibliographie,” complete the third 
number of the volume for the present year. 





AN ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Ir is proposed to establish an English historical 
review, appearing quarterly, to be conducted 
somewhat after the model of the Revue His- 
torique or Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. It 
will deal with English, American and Colonial 
history, and with such other branches of his- 
tory, ancient and modern, constitutional and 
ecclesiastical, as are likely to interest any con- 
siderable class of English students. 

Its general arrangement will be according to 
the following plan: (1) Original papers on his- 
torical subjects; (2) unedited documents of 
special historical value ; (3) full notices of the 
more important historical books appearing at 
home and abroad ; (4) an historical bibliography 
giving briefer critical accouuts of minor works, 
and a classified summary of articles in English, 
American and continental periodicals dealing 
with subjects that lie within the scope of the 
Review ; (5) surveys by foreign scholars of the 
progress of historical literature in other coun- 
tries, to be supplied from time to time ; (6) com- 
munications from scholars connected with the 
great libraries, and with other store-houses of 
official information, in England and elsewhere ; 
and (7) notes on subjects connected with his~ 
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torical research. Present politics, as apart from 
history, will not enter the legitimate field of 
the Review. ‘ 

The Review will not in any way come into 
rivalry with existing publications. The inten- 
tion of the promoters is to establish for the 
first time a review in the English tongue dealing 
with strictly historical research, open to students 
in all fields of history, and at the same time 
addressing itself also to those who, while not 

rofessed historical scholars, interest themselves 
in historical inquiry. The Review will be under 
the editorship of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge, assisted by Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole and a small committee of 
persons of known qualifications. To secure the 
due treatment of American history it is intended 
to have a corresponding editor in the United 
States. It is proposed that the first number 
should appear on January 1, 1886. The Review 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BARONS OF CRICHE. 
6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple: June 27, 1885. 

Mr. Chester Waters may rest quite assured 
that I shall take his pleasantries in good part ; 
indeed, I doubt whether anyone, owing to the 
semi-obscurity of his witty utterances, can so 
fully comprehend and enjoy them as I do my- 
self. I always read his communications with 
pleasure, for they are sure to be the result of 
much labour and research, and pretty certain 
to exhibit some new light; although I am 
afraid that—like himself in perusing my pro- 
ductions—though I value very greatly his 
premises, I cannot always assent to his con- 
clusions or follow them—not that they are 
‘‘rambling” (like my own, according to his 
view), but that they are but too often simple 
guesses, ‘‘mere assumptions” hammered into 
something like positive form by a surprising 
process of reiteration. 

I cannot allow Mr. Waters to escape from 
the charge I half-insinuated against him of 
* dimidiating ” (a good heraldic term) Edward, 
the Sheriff of Salisbury, to make his theories 
consistent with each other—I fear I used the 
vulgar word ‘‘fit.” I regret to see that Mr. 
Waters practically pleads guilty to the charge 
of having recorded the death of Edward of 
Salisbury without a shadow of proof to support 
him. “Oh, but,” says Mr. Waters, ‘‘if proof is 
wanting, I have the most convincing probabili- 
ties to suggest in its stead!” Let us test the 
value of these probabilities. ‘‘ He signed no 
more charters, as Edward Vice-Comes, after 
1090.” ‘‘In 1119 he appears in Normandy as 
a valiant warrior ‘fighting valiantly,’ and King 
Henry’s standard-bearer at the Battle of 
Brenmule”’; in ‘1120 he attested the King’s 
grant to Robt. de Clare” ; and ‘‘ he died shortly 
before the year 1130, leaving a marriageable 
widow.” Let us take each fact separately. 
Together Mr. Waters thinks that they are so 
strong that the existence of more than one 
Edwardof Salisbury ‘‘ becomes » positive chrono- 
logical necessity.” I do not say that there 
was bit one Edward of Salisbury, I only 
deny Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ necessity,” and I fear I 
scoff at his proofs. First, then, the fact that 
nothing is heard of the sheriff from 1090 to 
1119 goes for nothing ; he was evidently out of 
favour. He was of middle age in 1090, and for 
some reason he may ‘have retired ; and the fact 
that we know nothing of so great a personage 
(or of his son) till the latter period proves this 
and no more—that for some reason he (or his 
second son, if it was the case) was not a courtier 
during that period. Will Mr. Waters supply 
evidence of the presence at court of his son and 
heir, Walter de Salisbury, during this period ? 
I have none. Well, Edward reappears in 1119 
‘‘ fighting valiantly.” I should like to see the 
evidence of this activity. I fear this glowing 





statement is a page taken from E. A. Freeman’s 
‘* Historical Romances.” It was no uncommon 
thing for very ancient knights to ride upon the 
battlefield, and if such a knight was appointed 
standard-bearer (vice the Toesnis in alageace) 
he would be so described till his death, for the 
office was hereditary. Ordericus relates that 
the old Earl of Montfort fought valiantly 
when he was about eighty, and it is by no 
means clear that the ) tie sheriff was 
much over seventy at this period. But sup- 
posing that he was nearly one hundred years 
old, what was to prevent him from marrying a 
young lady who ten years later would still be 
marriageable ? Age was the last consideration 
in a marriage, either in husband or wife, at 
that period. The important point was the 
number of knights’ fees the lady could bring 
as her dowry ; if that was satisfactory she might 
be two years old ortwo hundred. Besides, there 
is no evidence that the lady’s second marriage 
occurred so late as 1130. She may have married 
again in 1120, the last known date of Edward 
of Salisbury’s existence, or she might have 
remained a widow during the intervening 
period. Putting aside the marriageable-widow 
argument as utterly worthless, it simply comes 
to this—that a man of the highest rank who 
was old enough to be sheriff (i.e., over twenty- 
one in 1070) was on the battlefield forty-nine 
years later, when he was probably a little over 
seventy. This surely creates no positive chrono- 
logical necessity. Lord Bramwell very recently, 
in the Lovat Peerage case—if his facts were 
accurate—was happy in producing such a 
necessity. But here there is not only no 
necessity, but absolutely there is nothing im- 
probable in the survivorship—certainly nothing 
to justify this dimidiation. 

Mr. Waters writes triumphantly that “if 
I seriously disbelieve in the existence of 
a second Edward of Salisbury I might 
well try to find some other name for the 
elder brother of Graelent de Taney.” In 
this I can readily accommodate him, for it is 
on record that Rainald de Taney was his elder 
brother, and so Dugdale asserts. Somehow 
this Rainald is transformed into Edward of Salis- 
bury. Here isthe mystery. It seems, there- 
fore, that one of these records is inaccurate. 
Now two of the records which give the name 
as Edward of Salisbury differ materially from 
each other in their spelling: that of 1189 
—the Rotulus de Dominabus—is known to be 
untrustworthy in many respects, and to have 
been written for the purposes of the king’s 
exchequer at a time when many rightful heirs 
were wrongfully set aside, and their existence 
ignored. Is it too much to assume that these 
two inconsistent records are wrong, and that 
Dugdale’s authority is the correct one? I 
confess I am inclined to set off Dugdale against 
Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ necessity’; and, at any rate, I 
feel bound to deplore the rashness of a grave 
genealogist in asserting the fact of the death 
of the Domesday sheriff on such very doubtful 
testimony. If I believed in ghosts (as Mr. 
Waters imagines), the shade of the dimidiated 
sheriff (had I acted so indiscreetly) would for 
ever haunt me. 

I see Mr. Waters denies that Gracia (whom 
the printer has made Graecia) de Insula was 
ever called de Saleby, or belonged paternally 
to that family. Here Mr. Waters is absolutely 
wrong. There is a charter at the British 
Museum (Harleian Charters) in which this lady 
styles herself ‘‘Gracia de Saleby, widow of 
Brian de Insula’’; and her seal of three cres- 
cents with a canton in chief bears upon it the 
legend, ‘‘Sigill Gracia de Lisle”; and in 4 
Roll (de Banco) of July 15, John I., according 
to my note, William de Hardreshill and Adam 
de Nevil had in their custody a certain girl 
called Gracia, the daughter of Agneta, who 
was the wife of Thomas de Saleby. Agneta 
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may have been the heiress of Thomas fitz Haco ; 
put a very little consideration would have shown 
that in all probability more than one generation 
intervened between the lady of the time of 
Edward I. and the tenant of 1114. The Testa 
de Nevil records that Gracia de Insula held one 
fee in Saleby and in Uleeby. I may add that 
Mr. Greenstreet points out to me that the name 
Saleby is in several documents spelt ‘‘ Sale- 
pury.” I hope this is to the point. 
Pym YEATMAN. 








“QUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY.” 
London : June 27, 1885. 

I beg for a little space in reply to Mr. Pea- 
cock’s criticism in the ACADEMY of June 20,on my 
modest volume Uutlines of the World’s History. I 
am obliged to my critic for his acknowledgment 
that the book has some “ solid instructive read- 
ing,” and that I am “ well furnished with facts,” 
and quite correct in my dates—things of no 
small importance in a historical work. I must 
contend, however, that—judged by its object, 
as avowed in the title-page and preface—the 
book contains nothing that is *‘out of place”’; 
and I shall show that Mr. Peacock is wholly 
wrong in trying to convict me of ‘‘ confusion,” 
which he declares to ‘‘run through the whole 
book.” If “ erring words” and ‘‘inept phrases” 
are so abundant, I invite him to quotation in 
support of his random assertion. He begins by 
ining that he does not know for what the 
book is intended—as a school-book, or for 
“self-help,” or as a book of reference. I reply 
that its object is generally to instruct the 
ignorant on a subject deplorably neglected in 
our higher schools, a subject of vast importance, 
which men and women, even in the class we 
call ‘‘ cultured,” know very little about. 

Mr. Peacock then falls foul of a sentence 
which he calls ‘‘ not very intelligible ’—to the 
effect that ‘‘ history is the working-out of the 
divine plan in the government of the world.” 
He gives me some needless instruction as to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ history,” and points out 
that ‘‘a record of events” cannot be called 
“a working-out of a divine or any other plan.” 
Most true. But still there is no ‘‘ confusion,” 
except in the mind of my critic, or of one deter- 
mined to find or to make confusion. In the 
sentence attacked, ‘‘ history’’ means, of course 
(as a moment’s thought must show, without any 
great degree of intelligence in the thinker), not 
“a record of events,” but the events themselves, 
and, from the point of view stated, the events 
recorded in history are literally the working out 
of a plan. 

The next point is my assertion that the 
cause of Christianity was greatly aided by the 
fact that in the earlier ages of its promul- 
gation mankind were, to a large extent, in a 
servile and miserable condition, and, being 
sorely in want of a religion, were ‘looking 
round the universe for a helper and a friend.” 
This phrase excites Mr. Peacock’s merriment, 
and he indulges his taste for sarcasm by won- 
dering ‘“‘What kind of an undertaking it 
may be to look round the universe.’”’ I shall 
not stop to inform him. I will only observe 
that a thinking being can, with the mind’s eye, 
look round everywhere, and the universe is 
expressly mentioned in order to include regions 
beyond this little earth, where no helper or 

friend was to befound. Itis somewhat strange, 
however, that, if Mr. Peacock does not know 
what ‘‘looking round the universe” means, he 
should pronounce it, in grandiloquent style, to 
be “one of the greatest intellectual efforts ” to 
do so. I maintain, in every word, the view 
given as to the early days of Christianity. It 
18 not strange at all that men and women sunk 
mM misery and servitude should, in and by Chris- 
ity, rise to a higher condition. It is a 
glorious fact, which proves the divine origin of 


that religion, that weakness, misery, depend- 
ence do become, for those who humbly receive 
the faith, strength, happiness, power—all given 
from above; and, as my critic is clearly a 
believer in a God, I am surprised that he 
does not see that the weakness and misery 
of mankind were the very things that excited 
the divine compassion, and fitted human beings 
to receive the new and heaven-born belief. 

The rest of my task is easy. Mr. Peacock 
adduces, as an instance of my ‘perilous rash- 
ness” in historical speculation, the sentence 
about the divisions among Protestant sects, 
and the possibility (for nothing more is stated) 
of united effort against the common foe 
(Popery) bringing over Ireland to the new 
faith. It is a strange thing that a critic, 
one of those who sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful, who are supposed to know everything, 
and to look down from the heights of a vast 
superiority on us poor authors toiling and 
crawling below, should not be well acquainted 
with the contents of so common a work as Lord 
Macaulay’s essays. Let Mr. Peacock turn to 
the paper on Von Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, and he will find that (with acknow- 
ledgement) I have adopted the great historian’s 
view, and ventured, on his authority, to express 
the belief that Ireland might have been brought 
over to Protestantism! Mr. Peacock is also 
(if Macaulay be right) entirely wrong in assert- 
ing that Protestant differences caused greater 
zeal in missionary efforts among the Celts of 
Ireland, for it happens that no Protestant efforts 
whatsoever were made in that direction. 

I trust that I have succeeded in showing that, 
while I have nowhere in my little book claimed 
for myself the position of a philosophical 
historian, I have not, in my rare excursions 
from the region of pure narrative, been guilty 
of the ‘‘ confusion” and ‘‘ rashness” attributed 
to me by my critic. EpGAR SANDERSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, guly 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
THURSDAY, July 9,5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
‘The Ancestors of Birds,” by Mr. F. E. Beddaard. 
Frmay, July 10,8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 





SCIENCE. 
Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother- 


in-Law, G. C. Bompas. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 


Tue chief facts in Frank Buckland’s life are 
few and known to every one. His school 
days at Winchester, his connection as assistant 
surgeon with the Life Guards, his work as 
Inspector of Fisheries, and his genial writings, 
exhaust the incidents of an uneventful life. 
But his personal characteristics were most 
attractive. No one ever met him without 
longing to meet him again. His simple, earnest, 
humorous temperament reflected itself in all 
he wrote, so that no one read a book by him 
without also determining to read the next 
he should publish. Thus he had an enormous 
number of friends and acquaintances, from 
the highest in the land to the giants and 
dwarfs, and, lower still, the waifs and strays, 
of human life in London. Fifty-four years 
seem a short span in which to break down the 
apathy of Englishmen to the life and suffer- 
ings of the lower animals, to instil a love of 
natural history among the people, and to set 
on foot some of the most important enter- 
prises in the way of acclimatisation and fish 
culture in order to benefit the economical 
condition of his country. Yet it is Buck- 





land’s merit to have succeeded inthis. He 


*| abundance of humorous illustration, 


was able to die with the pleasant conscious- 
ness of having made no enemies, and of 
having by his teachings largely increased the 
happiness of his fellow-men by directing 
them to the practical study of nature. The 
life of such a man well deserved to be 
written. Buckland was a philanthropist of 
no ordinary kind. He strove to augment the 
sum of England’s material resources, and he 
left men more cheerful, genial and friendly 
than he found them. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume recalls 
the outward presentment of ‘‘poor Frank 
Buckland,” as his friends still speak of him ; 
and the memoir will give a stranger a fairly 
adequate notion of his versatility and yet his 
perseverance, of the friendly aid he rendered 
to all who sought him with any zoological 
difficulty, of his humourous conversation, 
his fun and abandon. No more uncon- 
ventional naturalist ever lived. Thoreau 
cherished an eager love of nature, and loved 
to cast aside the restraints of civilised 
life in the woods or solitudes which he 
affected. Frank Buckland was genuine and 
unconventional even in the heart of London, 
among the best society of his day. Who 
does not remember him with his shirt sleeves 
tucked up, smoking a cigar as he fed his pet 
trout at South Kensington? Perhaps the 
reader was privileged to call upon him in 
Albany Street, which is so identified in many 
men’s minds with the charming pets and con- 
versation of Buckland. A huge sea-monster 
would probably be found lying in the passage 
waiting to be cast in plaster for the museum. 
Rats or hedgehogs, monkeys and suricates 
would beset the visitor as he entered. A 
laughing jackass, or a parrot, might regard 
him with airs of comical hostility. The 
master, again coatless, greeted him with a 
cigar, and led the way to the study, which 
often was literally a den. Birds, salmon or 
trout would then be discussed with such 
such 
wealth of experience and insight, that the 
visitor felt on leaving that he had received a 
new impulse to study nature’s wonders for 
himself. Buckland was nothing if not prac- 
tical. For the determination of species, the 
cataloguing of varieties under long Latin 
names, and the like, he cared nothing. Not 
theory, but actual experience, was most to his 
mind, and the work to which he devoted his 
life yet flourishes and bears abundant fruit. 

His school life at Winchester is told in an 
amusing fashion here. Few boys ever made 
better use of the liberty so wisely granted at 
this excellent school. All his play hours 
were given up to rats, snakes, slow-worms, 
and the like. Like St. John’s, his ‘‘scob” 
must often have resembled a miniature 
menagerie rather than its orthodox use as a 
book box. The story of his first attempt at 
dissection in the hospital there is very 
characteristic. The reminiscences of the 
waterman, of the under porter (still called by 
the names of the minor prophets in regular 
succession), of the present Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s and Dr. Gabell (not Galele, as here 
spelt) are sufficiently amusing. A perusal of 
them might convert many an anxious mother 
who fears the fagging system for her boy. 
Buckland’s Oxford days are duly com- 
memorated. 





So early as 1846 the earnest view he took 
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of life may be discerned in his journal. 
He wrote there: ‘“‘My object in studying 
medicine is not to gain a name, money, and 
high practice, but to do good to my fellow- 
creatures and assist them in the hour of 
need ;”’ and again: ‘‘ my object in life, to be 
a great high priest of nature and a great 
benefactor of mankind.” ‘Twenty years after, 
in 1865, we find him remembering the good 
works of the founder of Winchester College, 
William of Wykeham, and resolving in his 
own humble way to imitate him. Accordingly 
he at once erected a storm barometer for the 
use of the fishermen at Herne Buy. Greatly 
owing to his advocacy an international close 
time, prohibiting the killing of seals in the 
Arctic regions until after April 3, was 
established. This was a distinct work of 
humanity. The chief glory of his life, how- 
ever, was his perseverance in overcoming the 
national want of enterprise in the acclimatisa- 
tion of animals and birds which seemed likely 
to augment the economical resources of the 
country, and his exertions in artificial fish- 
hatching. Already we are so used to the regular 
addition of thousands of trout and salmon to 
those naturally bred in our rivers that there is 
a danger lest Buckland’s zeal in the matter 
should be forgotten. Nobody ever consulted 
him on these subjects in vain. His kindness 
of heart was conspicuous. Every form of 
suffering, whether in mankind or animals, at 
once appealed to his help. His charity, if 
unostentatious, was large. Several striking 
instances are given by Mr. Bompas. The 
aim of his father in writing the celebrated 
Bridgewater Treatise on Geology was ever 
Frank’s purpose in all his writings. He was 
never better pleased than when he had dis- 
covered some small, yet admirable, instance 
in nature showing the Creator’s beneficence 
and design, and was ever an uncompromising 
opponent of Darwinian doctrines. To send 
men out into the open air to observe the 
marvels of nature for themselves was always 
his object, and to stimulate their curiosity 
towards this end was kept prominently in 
view in everything he wrote. His influence 
upon domestic natural history may be best 
estimated by considering the void which was 
caused by his death. 

Many excellent stories will be found in 
this volume, than which no more interesting 
book for the young can be imagined. His 
humour transpires in every page to delight 
elder readers. We can only find room for 
two specimens: ‘It is believed that the 
instinct of the salmon leads it back to the 
place where it was bred;” ‘‘and I hope it 
is true,” Frank Buckland used to say, ‘ for 
many thousands have been hatched out in my 
kitchen.” Again, when fishing with two of 
Capt. Salvin’s cormorants in the Teme, he on 
one occasion jumped in and helped the birds 
to capture a fine grayling, weighing nearly 
three pounds. He writes of it: ‘‘the only 
person not pleased was the miller, who said, 
‘he never see’d three such poachers in his 
life in the water together as them long-necked 
birds with straps round their necks and the 
gent as ought to have a strap round his’n.’ ”’ 

This book will have a large circulation 
among country book clubs and amateur 
naturalists. All Buckland’s friends, indeed, 
will be thankful for so touching a memorial 
of a genuine man, whose example in devotion 





to science and love to his neighbour is well 
worth bearing in mind. Mr. Bompas has 
grasped the true object of a biography in his 
treatment of his brother-in-law’s life. He 
has everywhere as far as possible allowed 
Frank Buckland’s ¢psissima verba, his journals 
and articles, to speak for themselves. By 
this treatment a life-like portrait is secured. 
No higher praise can be bestowed upon it 
than to say that Frank’s cheery accents seem 
to resound from every page. 
M. G. Warxrnys. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CERTAIN PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT LINEAR 
MEASURES, 
London : June 20, 1885. 

I have for a considerable length of time been 
engaged on an investigation concerning the 
units of measure among certain ancient nations ; 
and though there is not space, within the limits 
of a mere communication like the present, 
to enter upon the whole ground gone over, 
which would moreover entail a considerable 
number of figures and illustrations, I will, as 
briefly as possible, recapitulate some of the 
leading results, about which, I think, there is 
little reasonable ground for doubt, and which 
may lead to interesting results. 

1, Peru.—From the measurements afforded, 
mostly by a number of small objects, it would 
appear that the ancient Peruvians of the time 
of the Incas employed the same inch and foot 
as did the Aztecs and Toltecs, and Central 
Americans: viz., a foot equal to 113 inches Eng- 
lish, or say a fraction more than the old Roman 
or Solon’s foot. This foot =*298 of a metre, aud 
was divided into twelve equal parts. As with the 
Mexican foot, in reducing English foot measure- 
ments as given in books of travel and archi- 
tecture, it is only necessary to add 2 per cent ; 
100 English feet equal 102 Mexican and 
Peruvian. 

2. Mexico and Central America.—From 
measurements of many small objects again, 
as well as from various other confirmatory 
methods, it may be safely stated that the unit 
of measure employed by the ancient Mexicans 
was a foot of 12 inches, equal to 11} inches 
English. Since arriving at this conclusion, I 
have received a little pamphlet on the subject 
of ancient ‘‘American Linear Measures,” by 
Dr. Daniel Brinton, of Philadelphia, in which 
he shows that the old Mexican  octacati 
was, ‘‘as deduced from the yard, or Vara 
De Burgos, equal to to 9°84 English feet, 
which would make the octacatl a 10 foot 
measure, and a multiple of the length of a foot ; 
as is proved by an analysis of the word.” That 
result, Dr. Brinton adds, ‘‘is as interesting as 
it is new, as it demonstrates that the metrical 
unit of ancient Mexico was the same as that of 
ancient Rome, i.e., the length of the foot print.” 
Mr. H. Seebohm says the Roman foot, or foot 
of Solon, was=‘296 metre, consequently Dr. 
Brinton’s calculation is almost identical with 
my own, viz., *298; which, moreover, is fairly 
deducible from the 4 palm foot of the Egyptian 
(royal) cubit of *525 metre. Mr. Petrie’s 
reductions of the Mexican foot of ‘260, as well 
as of other old North American ones of ‘170, 
*315, and ‘325, seem to be incorrect. My 
correction of 2 per cent. added in fact to Dr. 
Brinton’s 9°84 10-foot measure, would make 
the old octacatl almost precisely 10 old Mexican 
feet. The same correction also added to 
the 11-foot 9-inch diameter of the celebrated 
Mexican ‘‘ Calendar” stone, would show that 
a precise dixmeter of 12 feet was intended. 
Moreover, on that very stone, round a portion 
of the outside or rim, are 18 square divisions or 
cartouches, representative of the months of the | 
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Mexican year, each exactly a Mexican foot 
square. Curiously, the equally celebrated so- 
called ‘‘ sacrificial” stone, probably once also a 
calendar, stated to be a few inches over 9 feet 
English in diameter, would, for 9 feet 5 inches, 
give 360 to 365 Mexican inches for circumfer- 
ence, probably intended as 1 inch for each day 
of the year. In Lady Brassey’s fine collection 
of gold ornaments from ves in Antioquia, 
Northern South America, ceient and described 
by Mr. Bryce Wright, there is a gold band 233 
English inches long, evidently intended or cut 
off for 2 Mexican feet (= 23% inches), A 
number of articles in the same collection 
measure exactly 1, 14, 2, 24, and 3 inches 
Mexican. A flat jade object, like a paper-knife, 
with 2 holes for suspension, probably to a work- 
man’s belt, measures precisely 6 inches Mexican, 
and may have been a half-foot measure. 

3. Mound Builders of North America.— 
Prof. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, in his second 
edition of Prehistoric Man, p. 221, describes a 
curious stone tablet or implement, found in a 
grave mound at Cincinnati in 1841 (it is also 
tigured or described in Squier and Davis, and 
other works). His figure is given % size, but is 
not quite accurate, for I have since received a 
rubbing from a cast of the original in the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, and do not 
find that Dr. Wilson’s figure is correct, nor the 
description of some of the details. This tablet 
has never been thoroughly explained. Some 
have thought it to be a calendar, others a 
measure, and some a mere stamp for printing 
textile materials. The greater part of its upper 
surface is covered with a scroll-like pattern, 
but at each end are scales, containing 
each two sets of divisions, evidently intended 
for some special purpose. Describing it best 
from the tracing or rubbing sent me by Dr. 
Blackmore, of Salisbury, it has at one end a 
series of 23 + 1 small nearly equal divisions, in 
connexion with 7 larger ones, say 3} small to 
each larger one; and at the opposite end a 
series of 6 larger divisions, in connexion with 
20 + 4 smaller ones, somewhat similarly disposed. 
The length of each scale is about 2} inches 
English. The longer sides of the tablet are 
curved to a 12 mound inch radius. The length 
and breadth of the stone tablet itself is very 
nearly 5 inches English by 24 at the narrower 
middle part; consequently almost exactly the 
same by Mexican measure. It struck me that 
this tablet looked very much as having some- 
thing to do with a possible half-foot measure ; 
and I further observed at each corner, not before 
noticed by any archaeologist, 2 straight lines, 
evidently not forming part of the general orna- 
mental scroll pattern, which I guessed might 
possibly have been intended to represent the 
mound builders’ standard inch, or finger 
breadth. On scaling this as a foot of 12 
inches, I found I had obtained means of a 
measure for many North American things 
de:cribed in books and museums, which 
has, in other ways, been curiously con- 
firmed. It is even a unit of measure for the 
stone tablet itself. This mound inch is shorter 
than the English inch, in the proportion of 10 
to 12; and it is evident that the mound foot 
was one divided into 12 inches, for the tablet 
itself is exactly 6 uf its own standard inches in 
length, i.e., doubtless half a foot, and exactly 3 
inches in width at the middle or narrower part, 
and 33 across the wider ends, In Dr. ©. 
Abbott’s Primitive Industry of America, fig. 356, 
p. 375, there is figured and described what 18 
called a ‘‘Slickstone ”’; and noticing a number of 
small notches (about 8 or 10 to an inch) on it, 
I tried the length, and found it to be 6} inches 
long, but with a large corrective notch right 
across near one end, at precisely the 6-inch 
length. With often equal success I appli 
this, my mound builder’s foot-rule, to many 
objects described by Squier and Davis, and 
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Dr. Abbott’s book more particularly, which 
Ihave no space at present to go farther into, 
put refer to figs. 142, 192, 195, 362—particu- 
larly to fig. 365, p. 388, a fish-totem measure, of 
exactly 1 mound foot in length and nearly 3 
inches in breadth. Also see fig. 43, p. 71, repre- 
senting a flattish stone of about 7 < 33 inches, 
whereon are scratched a series of 15 small 
notches exactly = 1} mound inch, showing a 
decimal division, with four other larger 
notches, showing some other inch. It would 
appear, then, that the length of the mound 
builders’ foot was precisely 10 inches English 
=254 metre, and that there would be 7 
mound inches to 6 Mexican inches. Entirely 
independently of my own results, I have since 
found in Dr. Brinton’s pamphlet, p. 11, 

“Colonel C. Whittesley, of Cleveland, in 1883 
analysed 87 measurements of these mound earth- 
works by the method of even division, and con- 
cluded that 30 inches (English) was about the 
length or was one of the multiples of their metrical 
standard ; ’’ 

thus indirectly confirming my own discovery 
that the mound foot of 12 inches was precisely 
=10 English inches, at least so far that 30 is a 
multiple of 10. From about 200 mound mea- 
surements I have found that 25 English, or 30 
mound, feet is a probable standard unit for 
large measurements. Squier and Davis men- 
tion prehistoric North American garden plots 
124 English feet wide, which would = 15 or 
YY mound feet. 

Incidentally, I have also reason for sup- 
posing that the mound builders’ acre, or 
larger unit of superficial measure, was equal to 
1i to 1%; English acre with square-side of 300 
mound feet (3010), equal to 250 English feet, 
and that the favourite square and circle areas 
of 20, 27, and 40 (or 41), acres English meant 
15, 20 and 30 mound acres respectively. 

If the mound builder’s foot of 12 inches (finger 
breadths ?) was equal to 10 English inches, it 
would follow that most mound measures expres- 
sed in English feet (asin Squier and Davis’s 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley) would 
give for 250 feet, say 300; for 750, 900; for 
835, 1,000; for 920, 1,100; for 1,000, 1,200; 
for 1,080, 1,300; though it is not im- 
possible that Mexican feet for large measures 
may have been sometimes also used, in propor- 
tion of about 12 to 13; when 930 feet would be 
= 1,000 feet, or side of a favourite square area 
of 15 mound acres or 20 English acres. 

4. Prehistoric Measures of North America.— 
Besides many objects found in the mounds 
of Ohio and Tennessee evidently giving mound 
builders measure, as well as in New Jersey, 
Masachusetts and New Hampshire, I had been 
much puzzled by measurements, evidently in- 
tentional and rather regularin their discordance, 
showing reference to some other scale of linear 
measure, and giving apparently evidence of a 
near accordance with the English foot. In 
trying them with the old Mexican foot and inch 
scale [ found some excellent accordances ; and it 
may turn out, remarkable as it may seem and 

ring important results, that at the time of the 
mound builders, 1,000 to 2,000 years ago 
probably, there co-existed over large parts of 
North America at least two distinct sets of linear 
measures, probably used by different races of 
People ; and that one of these was no other than 
the identical one we have shown to exist, prob- 
ably at a somewhat later period, in Mexico and 
Peru. There is no space for me to go fully 
into this subject at the present time; but in 
part confirmation of it, I must go back to the 

incinnati stone tablet of measure, to which I 

ve already referred. It struck me that the 
two sets of scales, one at each end of the 
tablet, might refer to these two scales, and 
Prove to have been intended as a mode of 
‘Mparison between them; and that solution 
of the question appears to be the correct 











one, after a protracted investigation of that 
curious and puzzling instrument. 

Without a figure or drawing of the tablet, 
it is not easy to give a very clear description of 
it; but it may be stated that the six larger 
divisions on the left hand are in length pre- 
cisely equal to two Mexican inches, or } of 
a foot, consequently each equal 4 of that inch, 
and that they have attached to them a decimally 
divided scale of twenty smaller divisions, over 
and beyond which, at each end, are two more 
similar small ones, apparently so placed as a 
mere stop-gap, or for symmetry. On the oppo- 
site end are 7 larger divisions, each a trifle 
smaller than those on the other side, in con- 
nexion with 23 smaller sub-divisions and one 
over. The first 6 of these 7 are precisely 
2 inches, and therefore also 4 of what I have 
little doubt had reference to another co-ex- 
istent unit of measure, which I call the North 
American prehistoric unit, and which I have 
likewise found to measure with great exactness 
several objects, notably several stone tubes, 
some objects in Squier and Davis’s museum 
at Salisbury, and also certain figures given 
in Abbott’s Primitive Industry and the Pea- 
body Museum Reports, as gorgets, pendants, 
&e., &c. Of this measure there are as nearly 
as possible 13 to 12 Mexican, and 11 to 10 
English, and 6 to 6} of the smaller or mound 
inches, while 63 of the larger divisions on this 
scale are equal to the 6 larger Mexican ones 
on the opposite or left-hand side of the tablet. 
This prehistoric inch is intermediate, in fact, 
between the mound inch, as indicated by the 
tablet itself, and the Mexican inch. Whether 
11 or 12 of these inches made the foot, I cannot 
certainly say, though probably 11. That is, 
perhaps, a rather unusual multiple; but 5} 
inches exactly measure the tablet itself. Mr. 
Petrie gives 11°66 English inches asa Celtic and 
old Aryan prehistoric unit, also 22 inches, and 
I have found a unit pointing to 33 inches in 
Polynesia. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that this tablet was one of measure, and 
had reference to at least two distinct units 
of linear measure, used probably by the 
mound building workmen. The tablet itself, 
of course, representing another and different 
one, the mound builders’ doubtless par excellence, 
with its own standard or unit inch, does not 
tally with the two scales re erred to, engraved 
on its upper surface, one of which almost 
certainly represents the Mexican measure, the 
equivalent of the so-called Solon’s foot. As 
7 mound are just equal to 6 Mexican, it is not 
unlikely that reference was intended to that 
proportion ; the 7 larger divisions (= 23° 
smaller) are as near as can be = 2} mound 
inches; but that multiplied by 2 or 3 does not, 
however, give an exact half-foot. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that as the mound builders 
were skilled in square and circle mensuration 
and circumvallation, it is possible some refer- 
ence to the well-known ratio of 3 to i might 
even have been intended in connexion with 
circumferences of circles and their diameters, or 
possibly with diagonals and diameters; for oppo- 
site each of the larger divisions there are on an 
average 3} smaller ones. Supposing, say, that 
the 4th division meant 400 feet (of either scale), 
then 400x3°3 might roughly have stood for 
the more exact 3 to 3'l4. This is, however, a 
less likely explanation than the simpler one— 
viz., that the tablet was a half-foot measure, 
showing 2 or 3 different co-existing linear 
units of measure, used by several neighbour- 
ing or allied peoples. The whole of this tablet 
is most curious and important, and so far has 
never been explained. On the reverse side of 
the stone are three large rough grooves, eévi- 
dently made by the sharpening of some pointed 
tool. Involved with the scroll pattern on the 
upper side may be noticed seventeen small 
bosses or centres, many of which give, very 


exactly, distances apart of one inch, both 
mound and Mexican. The pattern itself may 
be semi-Mexican. 

As no mound measures so far have been found 
in Central America, Peru, or Mexico, it would 
follow that in all probability the mound builders 
themselves neither migrated there nor came 
from thence; and it confirms the opinion that 
the Toltecs and ancient Mexicans came in all 
probability from the North, as has generally 
been indeed supposed; but what is most in- 
teresting would seem to follow, viz., that the 
mound builders, and the people allied to, or 
the ancestors of, the Toltecs, &c., must have, 
perhaps some two thousand years ago, co- 
existed and lived together in large parts of 
America, extending from New York to Ohio 
and Tennessee, and not been exclusively con- 
fined to the mound districts par excellence. In 
fact, objects giving mound measures seem to 
occur in New Jersey and the New England 
States, and each set of people used their own 
peculiar standard of linear measure, consisting of 
twelve smaller or larger inches to a correspond- 
ing smaller or larger foot, probably employing 
also a 10 or 30-foot measure, and having a fixed 
acre with side of 300 feet mound, or 250-260 
feet Mexican: unless, indeed, they may possibly 
have had for larger measures one and the same 
standard. But that may require further inves- 
tigation. For convenience, I here append the 
length of the inches I have been referring to, 
along with the English. 


i en Mound Inch, N. America, 
12 to foot =a finger breadth, 
orl digit. Foot=}cubit(?). 
| Prehistoric N. American 
| Inch, 11 to foot (?). 
Mexican, Peruvian, and N. 
| American Inch, 12 to foot 
; = Solon’s foot, or Roman.* 
| English inch, 12 to foot. 


I have a gorget from Ohio precisely six 
Mexican inches in length. A number of objects 
mentioned in Dr. Abbott’s Primitive Industry 
appear to give excellent Mexican scale measure- 
ments—pp. 144, 374, 383, 381, 373, 352, 330, 
71, &c. The notches and distances of holes in 
gorgets, pendants, &c., will, I believe, often 
give either mound or Mexican inches. And, 
in fact, I hope that by means of these three 
scales or systems of measure for ancient 
America, when fully worked out, a flood of 
light may be thrown upon the habits and 
implements of her ancient peoples, possibly in- 
dicating how they may have been related to 
each other or to the old world. 

5. China and Japan.—There appear to be 
several different foot and inch measures in 
China and Japan. According to Mr. H. 
Seebohm, the Chinese and Japanese have a foot 
decimally divided, exactly equal to our English 
foot. According to Williams, a good authority, 
the chih = 13§ English inches, but others also 
= 14:1, 14°62 to 14°81. He elsewhere gives 
also an inch=1; x 10=14°0 inches English. On 
an old foot rule (of bamboo) measure in the 
British Museum I find it so divided; and on 
a new Japanese foot measure the inch=1} 
English x 10=15 inches. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the best and oldest 
measure in China is the foot—12 English 
inches, *305 metre, decimally divided into 10 
inches of 1:25 English. But what is of con- 
siderable interest, as showing that this unit was 
not recently borrowed direct from Europe, 
I have found that it must have been a measure 
employed without change two thousand years 
ago in the manufacture of what is called sword 
money! These appear generally to measure very 











* The Mexican inch is exactly yy of the foot 
(4 palms) of ‘300 metre as derived from the 





Egyptian cubit of 525 metre. 
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precisely 6, 5, and 43 of these Chinese inches, 
and it is a point that will, I think, bear fuller 
investigation. The oldest round bronze cash 
that is in my own collection, said to be 200 B.c., 
measures precisely one old Chinese inch across. 
The old Chinese inch = 1°25 English; and Mr. 
Seebohm believes that this old Chinese, as well 
as perhaps the English foot itself, may be 
derived from an Assyrian or Babylonian cubit 
of ‘533, as given by Lepsius, thus: 
(Royal cubit 641) = 7)°533_ 
‘0761 = palm. 
4 


“3044 
Anything throwing light on the early con- 
nexion between Babylonia and China or other 
countries cannot, at the present time, fail to bear 
good results. 

6. Mongol.—At p. 316 of Col. Yule’s Travels 
of Marco Poloisa description and figure half size 
of a most important specimen of what is called 
a “Table d’or de Commandment,” the ‘‘ Paiza”’ 
of the Mongols. It is of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, having engraved on it letters 
in the Baspa character. This is described by 
Schmidt as measuring 12°2 inches long, by 
3°65 wide ; and by Ramusio as a cubit in length 
and 6 fingers wide, and as weighing between 
24-32 ounces. This tablet was found in the 
Government of Yenesei in Eastern Siberia; and 
being so important an object, perfectly finished 
and of solid silver gilt, andrunning so near the 
old Chinese foot, viz., 311 metre as against 
*305, it should receive some attention as having 
been possibly cut or cast by the measure of the 
then existing Mongol foot, or as part of some 
cubit. This tablet measures 8,°; inches of the 
newer and larger Chinese measure. 

7. Hittite.—In looking over the plates in Dr. 
Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, recently pub- 
lished, it struck me that the apparent regularity 
of the spaces and lines, which divided the 
rows or parallel series of enclosed hieroglyphs, 
might furnish indications of some fixed measure, 
possibly in connexion with the old Assyrian or 
Greek. Mr. W. H. Ryiands, secretary of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society, kindly sent me 
a number of these measurements from the so- 
called Hamath stones; those of theJerabis stones 
I have not yet received. The results are inte- 
resting; the average space, with a few very 
irregular exceptions, gives exactly 4} English 
inches. Multiplied by 3, this would give a foot 
of 12? English inches, or ‘323 metre, probably 
derived from one of the old Assyrian cubits. 
Mr. Seebohm, who has thoroughly gone into 
the question of ancient cubits and feet, informs 
me that this is almost identical with a foot de- 
rived from the Olympic cubit, say of ‘320 metre. 
The Hittite foot of 4} x 3 = *320, ie., go part 
of the Olympian stadium. Prof. Lepsius gives the 
Babylonian cubit = +5333 

___ 6 rods or reeds. 

3°200 x 60 = 192 stadia, 
which, if treated as a decempeda, gives a foot 
of ‘320. This, if fully confirmed, is of sin- 
gular interest in connexion with Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Hittite, and Greek civilisation and 
ancient inter-communication, a subject at the 
present time occupying considerable attention. 

There was, I understand, from Mr. See- 
bohm (see also Mr. Petrie’s Inductive Metro- 
logy), another old Assyrian cubit, equivalent to 
*560 (? =the modern Persian), which, treated 
as a decempeda, gives another foot of *325; 
and the same as what is called the Drusian, or 
Old Belgic, foot. Mr. Seebohm further alludes 
to Herodotus as stating that the foot = 4 palms 
out of the seven (i.e., 6 + 1). 

The cubit of 7)°560 palms 
08 x 4 = +320. 

LThope at a future period to go more fully 

into these questions, and to give fuller illustra- 





tions and figures. In the meantime, I content 
myself with stating what appear to me to be 
sufficiently well authenticated results on some- 
what novel ground. R. P. GREG. 








‘* ARABIAN MATRIARCHATE.” 
London : June 29, 1835. 

May I be permitted, with reference to the 
letter of Dr. E. B. Tylor in last week’s 
ACADEMY, to refer such of your readers as may 
feel an interest in the subject to p. 275 of 
vol. xvii., New Series, of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where they will find 
quoted integrally the words of Dr. Tylor, as 
reported in the Times of August 30, 1884. In 
a subsequent quotation (ib. 291), I omitted the 
words italicised in his letter, because I had 
no objection to them, considering the erroneous 
part of the statement to be comprised in the 
words given as a concluding summary. I 
would wish also to be allowed to say that, in 
my view, I have not ‘‘served my writ on the 
wrong man.” The Montreal speech contained 
the words I thought, and still think, erroneous, 
Dr. Tylor was the speaker, according to the 
Times report, and I have not seen them else- 
where. The question having now been fairly 
raised will probably be judged by the Oriental- 
ists of Europe. Thirdly, I must disclaim any 
pretension to having demolished arguments put 
forward by Prof. Robertson Smith, whose argu- 
ments I have never yet seen, and knew of at 
the time only from their being mentioned in 
Prof. Wilken’s treatise. I would wish to repeat 
here the assurance of my admiration of, and 
gratitude to, each one of the three eminent 
men named above, as well as to many other 
workers like them, who devote their time to 
the storing up of information for the benefit 
of the many. Like a diamond, each piece of 
such information is of great value, even though 
a flaw may occasionally perchance be discovered 
in it. J. W. REDHOUSE. 








TORQUATUS GENNADIUS. 
Jesus College, Oxford: June 25, 1835, 

It may interest some readers of the ACADEMY 
to hear that there is a subscriptio in a MS. of 
Martial in the British Museum (Arund. 136, 
the Codex Arondellianus or Q of Schneidewin) 
which throws some light on Torquatus Genna- 
dius, the emendator of Martial. The subscriptio 
in question is written in red letters on f. 123v. 
of the MS. before Ep. 4 of Lib. xiii. : 
“In senatu wincentii et frangitit. cce.xv. Febr. 
Epigrammaton li. xiii. de Xeniis M.V.M. emendaut 
ego Torquatus in foro diui augusti.’’ 
There are subscriptiones at the end of all the 
books, the more noticeable of them being 
these : ‘‘ Ngo torquatus gennadius emendaui fae- 
liciter qui reflorui”’ (at end of Lib. i.); ‘‘ emen- 
daui ego Torquatus Gennadius Constantine fae- 
liciter florens”’ (at end of Lib. iii.); ‘* Hmendaui 
ego Torquatus gennadius faeliciter cum tuis Gen- 
nadi uatibus reflorui”’ (at end of Lib. xiv.). 

WALLACE M. Linpsay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. ° 


THE prize of 20,000 frs. (£800), which is 
awarded every alternate year by one of the 
branches that compose the Institut, has this 
year been assigned by the Académie des Sciences 
to M. Brown Sequard. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a Treatise 
on Differential Equations, by Mr. A. R. Forsyth, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and a 
Class-book of Geology, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools, by Dr. Archibald Geikie, whose Text- 
yeone of Geology has now reached its fifth thou- 
sand. 





READERS of the Matériaux pour V histoire de 
? Homme are just now being treated to an 
animated discussion on the famous tertiary 
flints of Thenay. In the June number M. G, 
de Mortillet attacks the views of M. Arcelin, 
who had argued in the previous number against 
the artificial character of the chippings on these 
flints. M. de Mortillet now reiterates his well- 
known views, and insists on referring the flints 
to the work of his hypothetical homme-singe or 
anthropopithéque. At the same time M. D’Ault- 
Dumesnil makes a valuable contribution to the 
discussion by describing in detail the section 
which was cut through the Thenay beds when 
the French Association visited the locality last 
autumn. The flint-bearing beds are placed in 
the Lower Aquitanian stage of the Miocene 
series. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE India Office has made a grant of £200 
from its literary fund towards the expenses 
involved in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s researches 
for his forthcoming Fasti Arabict or synopsis 
of Muhammadan coins. Christ Church, Oxford, 
had already granted a special subsidy of £50 
towards the same object. 


Dr. WHITLEY STOKEs’s new edition of the 
Oid Irish Glosses in the Augsburg Codex is at 
press for the Philological Societies of London 
and Cambridge. 


THE new volumes in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘‘Classical Series” will be Andocides, De 
Mysteriis, edited by Mr. W. J. Hickie; Livy, 
Books xxiii. and xxiv., edited by Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay; Plato, the Republic, Books i. to v., 
edited by Mr. T. H. Warren, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 


Dr. P. von BRADKE has just published an 
interesting and lucidly written monograph on 
Dydus Asura, Ahura-Mazdé und die Asuras 
(Halle: Niemeyer), the aim of which is to show, 
by a collection of passages from the Rig-Veda, 
the Atharva-Veda, and the Brahmanas, that 
Asura was a title originally applied to Dydaus or 
Zevs in the sense of ‘‘ the highest God,’ that it 
gradually passed over to other gods, thus 
creating a class of ‘‘ Asuras,” and that eventually 
these Asuras became demons hostile to the gods. 
The Zend equivalent of Asura, Ahura, is used 
in the same way as is Asura in the oldest 
portions of the Rig-Veda, and thus presupposes 
a time when the ancestors of the Aryan Persians 
and Hindus alike worshipped the supreme deity 
of the sky, not only as a ‘‘ father,” but also as 
an “ Asura.” Dr. von Bradke believes that the 
transformation of the Asuras from gods into 
demons can only be explained in the same way 
as the transformation of the Vedic “ gods” 
into the demons of the Avesta, namely, by the 
antagonism of the new religion of Zoroaster to 
the old Aryan faith. When the new religion 
changed the old deities into devils, the adherents 
of the ancient faith proscribed both the adorers 
of Ahura-Mazda and the Ahuras or Asuras who 
were associated with him. The theory is 
ingenious, and finds a —— in a passage in 
the Rig-Veda in which “godless (adéva) Aryans” 
are mentioned by the side of ‘‘ godless 
barbarians.” In his introductory matter, the 
author points out (1) that the Rig-Veda con- 
tains hymns, which consist in great measure of 
fragments of older lays, and (2) that these 
belong to a period when the language of the 
older poems was already beginning to be 
forgotten. As, perhaps, is natural in 4 
Sanskritist, he will have nothing to say to the 
modern doctrine of comparative philology and 
ethnology, that the primitive home of the 
Aryan family was in Europe, and not in Asia. 
The arguments he alleges against it from the 
point of view of comparative theology ar, 
however, not convincing. Indeed, the very 
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fact that the old supreme deity of the undivided 
ans came to be forgotten among both 
Indians and Persians (at all events so far as his 
name was concerned), while Ze’s or Jupiter 
continued to the last to preside over the divine 
hierarchy of the Greeks and Latins, is of itself 
in favour of the new theory. 
THE address of the president of the Philo- 
logical Society, noticed in the ACADEMY last 
week, was delivered at the anniversary meeting 
in 1884. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Hetientc Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 25.) 
C. T. Newton, Ese., Vice-President, in the 
Chair.—The hon. secretary, Mr. George Mac- 
millan, read the report of the council. After 
reference to the work of the past year in connexion 
with the Journal of Hellenic Studies, to the progress 
of the scheme for establishing a British School of 
Archaeology at Athens, to the just issued facsimile 
of the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, and to the 
grant made by the society towards the recent 
excavation of Naukratis, the report went on to 
show that the financial position of the society was 
satisfactory, the balance in hand to meet the 
expenses of the coming year being about £880, 
while life subscriptions to the amount of £714 had 
been invested in Consols. In the past year there 
had been a net increase of forty-two members and 
subscribers, the present total of members being 
595, and of subscribers (libraries) sixty-four. At 
the same time the council urged all members to do 
their utmost to secure fresh support for the 
society, that its field of work and its general 
efficiency might be yet further extended.—The 
adoption of the report was moved by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. R. S. Poole, and 
carried unanimously.—In the usual address from 
the chair, Mr. Newton touched on the excavations 
at Naukratis, and showed their importance as 
throwing light on the development of pottery and 
on the position of Naukratis as a centre of trade. 
He then alluded to Mr. Bent’s recent discoveries 
in Karpathos, and especially to a rude figure, 
which was the earliest specimen of an idol of any 
size that had been brought from the Greek islands. 
Referring next to Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus, 
Mr. Newton said that he wished he could see more 
active interest taken init. He recommended the 
project to the favourable consideration of all 
members of the society. A proposal on the part 
of the council to raise the life subscription from 
£10 10s. to £15 15s. was put to the meeting and 
confirmed.—Mr. R. S. Poole, as hon. secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, stated that the 
exploration of the site of Naukratis was now 
practically complete. Forty-two cases of an- 
tiquities were on their way home, and many 
of them probably would go to the British Museum. 
Six important inscriptions had been found, the 
site of various temples had been established, and 
a2 enormous quantity of fragments of early 
pottery, identical in style with that found at 
Rhodes, had been discovered. The inscribed 
handles of amphorae were especially important as 
evidence of trade routes. Another important find 
had been about 500 weights of all the standards in 
we at Naukratis.—Mr. Theodore Bent communi- 
cated some of the results, linguistic and archaeo- 
logical, of his recent visit to the island of Kar- 
pathos. — A ballot having been taken for the 
lection of officers, the president and vice- 
presidents were re-elected, and the vacancies on 
the council were filled up by the election of Mr. 
ore Bent, Mr. Charles Elton and Prof. W. M. 
msay. 





Brown1no Socrery.—( Fourth Annual Meeting, 
Friday, June 26.) 

Dr. F. J. Fornrvaut in the Chair.—The Chairman 
summarised the committee’s report, of which 
Printed copies were laid on the table, and con- 
statulated the meeting on the continued prosperity 
of the society. The report was adopted, the 
Society’s officers for next year elected, and thanks 
Yoted to University College for the use of its rooms. 

© Chairman then read a part of Mr. Leslie 


Johnson's paper, “Browning as an Artist, con- 
sidered in Relation to the Life of his Time.” After 
some general considerations on the relation of a 
representative man to the life of his time—i.e., of 
the “‘ Einzelgeist ’’ to the ‘‘ Zeitgeist ’?—Mr. John- 
son stated that this was a relation which can only 
be traced in the ideal or spiritual region—i.e., in 
the quest for the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True; and that the nineteenth century, like its 
representative men (Mr. Browning among them) 
was remarkable in its tendency towards all these 
ideals, in spite of criticism to the contrary. 
Also that Mr. Browning, though related to all 
phases of life, must be viewed first in relation to 
the second mentioned category, since he claims to 
be judged as an artist before all else. The 
aesthetic tendency of the age was then considered 
(a) on the side of life as a whole, (4) on the side of 
thought as a part of life, and Mr. Browning's 
relation to both. The next topic was the art 
development of the age, especially in relation to 
music, and to the great modern tendency, in 
practice and in theory alike, to recognise the unity 
of art in spite of the diversity of its forms. Mr. 
Browning, in conformity with this tendency, 
claims his position (as a poet) in the great company 
of artists, and views his own form of art in relation 
to other forms thereof. Lastly, the relation of 
Browning to Wagner was treated. The foregoing 
survey of the diverse forms of art leads with 
Browning, and with Wagner, to ends which are 
alike analogous and different. To Wagner, as to 
the older dramatists, art becomes the representa- 
tion of human action. To Browning, art, like all 
else that is human, becomes the manifestation, the 
expression, the ‘‘clothes’? of the thought and 
feeling on which are based all human action, and, 
indeed, all human life whatsoever. And with 
Browning the highest development of the universal 
quests for the Good, the Beautiful and the True, 
issues in Love.—A long and animated discussion 
followed on the original subject announced for 
Mr. Johnson’s paper—‘‘ Browning in relation to 
his Time,’’ in which the Chairman, Messrs. Revell, 
Berdoe, Rossiter, Slater, Wise, Dey, &c., and 
Miss Whitehead and Mrs. Revell took part : one set 
arguing that Browning's absorption in the treat- 
ment of the individual soul prevented his sym- 
pathising with the national, the political, the 
scientific, and the free-thinking instincts of his 
time; the other set contending that all these were 
included in his range by virtue of his penetration 
into the mind and soul of the unit, the man, who 
represented his time. 








FINE ART. 


The Nature of the Fine Arts. By H. Parker. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Mr. Parker’s essay is not so satisfactory as 
could be wished. He had a good opportunity. 
So much has been said and written lately 
against traditional art and the malign in- 
fluence of academies in holding up to admira- 
tion false and conventional ideas, and in 
strangling by this means spontaneous artistic 
impulses, that a fair apologia for the academic 
system would have beea welcome. But Mr. 
Parker’s method of sustaining his views 
appears to me to have two radical faults: he 
is always inclined to overstate the question at 
issue ; and, in dealing with the arguments of 
others, he too often puts a forced construction 
upon their words, and then argues on his own 
paraphrase. 

The whole volume seems to have had its 
origin in a fault of the former kind. At the 
end of his introduction he states that his essay 
is intended to examine the following view: 


‘“« Everywhere it is thought that if all academic 
authority could be swept away, some very per- 
fect kind of painting might appear which the 
world has not yet seen.” 


Surely this is an exaggerated statement. The 
strongest opponent of academies, while bear- 





ing in mind that some of the most original 
geniuses and most potent influencers of 
modern art, such as Delacroix, worked in the 
teeth of *‘academic authority,” would not go 
the length of this statement. And it appears 
still more extravagant when taken in con- 
nexion with what Mr. Parker seems to mean 
by ‘‘academic authority.” He ignores the 
accusations that academies have a tendency 
to fix conventional ideals, to narrow the aims 
of artists, and to make them take their in- 
spiration from works of art instead of works 
of nature. He simply looks upon academies as 
schools of art where sound technical instruction 
can be obtained, and where artists draw from 
casts and the figure, instead of from engravings 
and twigs of laburnum. Such ‘academic 
authority ”’ as this not even M. Eugéne Véron 
would wish swept away. Moreover, if here 
and there you find a writer and an artist who 
seems to think that the art of painting comes 
naturally, no one can doubt that the thorough 
technical education of artists is at the present 
time deemed by most to be of the first im- 
portance. There would probably have been 
fewer dissentients from Mr. Parker’s pre- 
liminary proposition if it had been as follows : 


‘* Everywhere it is thought that without such 
technical training as is necessary to give the 
student perfect artistic facility no very perfect 
kind of painting can ever be expected to 
appear.” 

Throughout this volume Mr. Parker seems 
to me to be continually raising such giants in 
order to fight them. He says, for instance, 


‘the [realistic] theory is that painting is a 
purely imitative art, and is not in any way 
poetic or creative art.” 


If Mr. Parker meant by this that, according 
t» the realistic theory, painting (considered as a 
means of expression) is a purely imitative art, 
his definition might go unchallenged; but if, 
as appears from the latter half of the sentence 
and from the context, he implies that realists 
hold that the only aim of the painter should 
be to produce as perfect as possible a repre- 
sentation of the material objects reflected on 
his retina, he sta‘es a theory which, if ever 
held by any ‘handler of the pen,” is 
certainly not worth the powder and shot of 
so learned a writer as himself. But this is 
the theory he selects or creates to fight ; and 
to do so he exerts a very needless amount of 
strength, and goes so far as to deny that there 
is a pleasure in the perception of resemblance. 
However much Mr. Parker may wish to 
elevate painting on the imaginative side of it, 
it is impossible to get away from the fact that 
it is fundamentally mimetic. It is as difficult 
to get away from imitation in painting as it is 
from your own shadow: it follows one from 
the mere transcript of nature to the most 
‘‘ideal’’ composition. All attempts of Mr. 
Parker to minimise its importance fall before 
his own statement that ‘imagination is only 
a form of memory.” 

After reading through Mr. Parker’s book 
(not only once) it is impossible for me not to 
regret that so much intellectual energy has 
been spent in combating the opinions of others. 
If he had sought for points of agreement 
between himself and previous writers, he 
would not have poured upon them so much 
scorn or have misrepresented them so fre- 
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useful as well as a more pleasant book. 
There is no space here to enter into what I 
cannot help thinking his unhandsome treat- 
ment of Alison and Macaulay and some others, 
but what he thinks just to say of Burke and 
Horace will be sufficient illustration of my 
meaning. He thinks that the former ‘bid 
adieu to common sense” on one occasion, and 
that the latter was ‘“‘absurd’’ on another. 
Burke’s dementia is shown in t1e following 
passage : 

‘* When two distiact objects are walike to each 
other, it is only what we expect: things are 
in their common way, and therefore they 
make no impression on the imagination. But 
when two distinct objects have a resemblance 
we are struck, we attend to them, and we are 
pleased.” —( Essay on Taste). 

On this Mr. Parker comments: 

“A moment’s thought shows that Burke had 
bid adieu to common sense when he wrote this. 
If it were true that objects which are unlike 
other objects make no impression, eclipses, 
meteors, the aurora borealis would be the most 
uninteresting of spectacles.” 


The rest of this paragraph equally ignores 
Burke’s obvious meaning, but this fragment is 
sufficient for the present purpose. Burke, as 
the context in his introduction to his Essay 
on Taste shows, was quite alive to the pain or 
pleasure which a single object might give 
quite apart from the perception of its 
resemblance to another ; and the plain sense of 
the passage quoted is not that objects unlike 
one another are incapable of giving pleasure, 
but that the fact of their being unlike does 
not tend to impress them on the imagination. 

Horace’s absurdity is our old friend cncre- 
dulus odi, which Mr. Parker introduces to the 
reader without that context which he after- 
wards allows is necessary to understand it. 
This is not a very fair way of dealing with 
an author; but Mr. Parker seems to me to 
misstate the case entirely. He writes : 


‘He [Horace] said that Medea must not 
murder her infants on the stage, and he puts 
this as if it were an exception to the principle 
which he had previously laid down that sights 
(quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus) have a greater 
effect on feeling than sounds (demissa per aurem). 
It is an example of, not an exception to, the 
rule. He says that if the spectacle is presented 
to him, he is disgusted, because he is incredu- 
lous (incredulus odi), This is absurd. The 
disgust would manifestly be greater if he were 
credulous, and took the make-believe murder 
for a real one.” 

Such criticism seems to me to be about as 
wrong as criticism can be. The fact thut 
aman would be more disgusted with a real 
murder is no reason why he should not be 
disgusted with a fictitious one, because it is 
too palpably fictitious. Mr. Parker tries to 
make a point by interpreting ‘‘ odi ”’ as though 
Horace meant that he was disgusted at a sight 
which would be revolting if real, and he 
makes Horace appear to mean this by sup- 
pressing the context. Incredulus odi refers 
not only to the murder of Medea’s children, 
but also and equally to the turning of Progne 
into a bird and Cadmus into a snake—events 
which, if actually seen, would not be disgusting, 
but yet events which cannot be represented 
on the stage without bringing home too closely 
the fact that the scene is not real. The 
‘disgust’ of Horace is a disgust of the 
imagination at the breaking of an illusion, not 





a disgust of the real man at the commission 
of a bloody crime. The case of Medea is, 
equally with the other cases, an exception and 
not an example of the rule laid down by 
Horace. But this rule is wrongly stated by 
Mr. Parker. Horace does not say that sights 
have a greater effect on feeling than sounds, 
but that sights have a keener effect when 
beheld by the eyes than when reported by 
word of mouth. In other words the appeal 
to the actual eye is more stirring than that to 
the mental eye. If Horace had been writing 
of sounds, he would doubtless have drawn the 
same distinction, and said that a sound heard 
would have a more stirring effect than a 
sound described; but Mr. Parker, having 
translated demissa per aurem as sounds, goes 
on to illustrate the supposed fallacy of Horace 
by instancing the introduction in the ‘‘ Tra- 
viata” of a cough as a symptom of illness. 
‘“This demissum per aurem,” he says, ‘‘ was 
found intolerable.” The climax of injustice 
to Horace is reached when Mr. Parker adds: 


‘‘Horace in this passage was dragging in the 
realistic principle, and it is a very good test of 
its value, for the logical result is that which 
he here implies, that the play of ‘‘ Medea” 
would be more agreeable if the spectator were 
persuaded that a murder is committed.” 

In this case, as I think in others, Mr. 
Parker is really in thorough accord with the 
writer he criticises, and he states admirably, 
and in his own words, the very point for 
which Horace is contending. 

Besides the argumentative matter which 
forms the staple of the book, Mr. Parker 
advances some original theories of his own. 
With regard to colour, both his views and his 
arguments are especially remarkable. He 
thinks that the warmth of the sun is the deter- 
minant cause of the pleasure derived from single 
colours, and that the sense of colour-harmony 
is formed exclusively by an association of 
ideas. He thinks that the reason why some 
painters are bad colourists is not because they 
have a deficient sense of colour, but because 
they have a defective method of painting. 
Even if this could account for the production 
of bad colour by artists with fine colour-sense, 
it would not account for their being satisfied 
with it ; and the theory would seem about as 
probable as that the want of grace in a sculptor’s 
work could be accounted for by his defective 
method of manipulating clay. He thinks that 
green is not a very attractive colour, and that 
this fact is proved because some greens are 
called ‘‘ coppery” and ‘‘ raw” and “ crude.” 
To examine such views as these is im- 
possible here, and would probably be vain, as 
argument about colour is generally fruitless, 
especially between individuals whose sensa- 
tions differ perceptibly. To Mr. Parker the 
world would appear to be of two colours only 
when the sun shines. ‘‘ The flag,” he writes, 
‘* which the sun unfurls in the heavens is of 
azure blue, and at the same time the increase 
of light colours all visible objects orange.” 

I regret to have to add that the conclusion 
to which Mr. Parker arrives as to the nature 
of the fine arts scarcely seems to be an adequate 
result of the labour he has bestowed upon the 
discussion. It is as follows: 


‘‘The theory that academies exist in order to 
inculcate rules is the invention of the connois- 
seur, and their true end is to form artis‘ic 
facility, leaving taste to form itself. It for us 





itself, as all other tastes do, and when the 
artificial nature joins hands with the inherited 
nature it rises to the rank of genius. . . . The 
Fine Arts owe their mysterious charm to this 
union. They are the wedding of the formed 
and the inherited nature.” 


This means simply that both genius and the 
fine arts are the result of the union of taste 
and skill. Cosmo Monxkuovse. 








EXHIBITION OF MEZZOTINTS. 


Mr. DunTHORNE has collected in his gallery 
in Vigo Street a group of engravings intended 
to illustrate the invention and progress of the 
art of mezzotint. A somewhat similar exhibi- 
tion was held a few years ago at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. That was interesting, and so 
is Mr. Dunthorne’s, but neither, of course, 
could claim to be complete. Mr. Challoner 
Smith, an industrious student of the subject, 
and the author of a voluminous catalogue, has 
had a large share in arranging the Vigo Street 
selection ; and, to judge from the examples 
exhibited, his preference would seem to be for 
the earlier rather than for the later work. 
From the collector’s point of view that is not 
unnatural, perhaps. Siegen was the inventor 
of mezzotint, and he practised it very skilfully ; 
and so did Prince Rupert, who until lately was 
even thought to have first introduced it. But 
neither practised it with quite the effectiveness 
of John Smith, an artist only a little later than 
these two ; and John Smith himself came to be 
far outdone in the eighteenth century by 
J. R. Smith, his namesake, and by Ward and 
McArdell and Valentine Green, not to speak of 
such delicate performers on the copper as Dean 
and Jones. Of the work of all the men we 
have mentioned Mr. Dunthorne’s little exhibi- 
tion contains fair examples, most of them in 
fine condition, and belonging to good collectors ; 
but the practice of the art of mezzotint did not 
cease with the eighteenth century, and the 
work of the present century is less adequately 
represented in the show. Most of the engravers 
of mezzotint were painters as well as engravers: 
painters not in frequent practice, but at least in 
knowledge and occasional practice. Hence, 
perhaps their adoption of a process of re- 
production so painter-like. They were em- 
phatically artists. It is remarkable not that 
the process approved itself to artists, but that 
it was ever allowed to fall into disuse; yet 
after the execution of the Liber Studiorum 
and of the Rivers of England and Ports 
of England, after Turner, and of David 
Lucas’s series of mezzotints after Constable, the 
art was practically abandoned, and only now, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Seymour Haden, 
Mr. Slocombe, and others, is there a fair likeli- 
hood of its being re-introduced. The visitor 
to Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery will see one or two 
interesting examples of the most recent work 
side by side with certain of the accepted 
masterpieces of eighteenth century labour. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. C. T. Newron, C.B., has signified his 
intention of resigning at the end of this year 
the Keepership of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum. We have authority for 
stating that he has formed this intention quite 
independently of any refusal on the part of the 
trustees, or of the Treasury, to enlarge the 
accommodation for the sculptures under his 
charge. Mr. Newton has been in the public 
service for the period of forty-five years; and 
if he finds his strength no longer equal to the 
heavy duties and responsibilities of his present 
post, no one will grudge him the repose he has 
so well earned. University College, London, 
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is to be congratulated on the fact that he will 
still retain the professorship of archaeology. 


TueE Society of Antiquaries have now ready 
for issue to subscribers the Prehistoric Stone 
Monuments of Cornwall, by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 
The volume, which it is hoped will be the 
first of a series, consists of (1) a map showing 
the sage | 2) a —— Be chromolitho- 

hy of forty wings, exhibiting figures 
| plans of the objects to scale ‘Sand (3) 
letterpress of about thirty-six pages, giving 
Mr. Lukis’s description of the plates, together 
with a table drawn up by Mr. W. C. Borlase of 
all the monuments surveyed, including those 
which it has not been thought necessary to 
figure. 

THE famous series of Teniers’s copies of 
Italian masters in Blenheim Palace have been 
lent by the Duke of Marlborough for exhibition 
on behalf of the Morley House Convalescent 
Home for Working Men. Beginning next 
week, they may be seen for the remainder of 
July, and during the whole of August, in Mr. 
Davis’s galleries, 147 New Bond Street. 


So much interest has been shown in the 
exhibition of Persian and Arabian art at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club that it has been 
decided the collection shall remain on view 
until Saturday next, July 11. 


TuE holiday number (July) of the Art Journal 
seems to be specially designed to suggest plea- 
sant excursions, or to provide imaginative solace 
for those unable to take them. Mr. A. Berens 
on “ Knapsack Photography,” Mr. M. Bourne 
on “ Eastbourne,” Mr. W. Sharp on the “Isle 
of Arran,’ Mr. Lewis Day on ‘‘ Hildesheim,”’ 
an “Old Coach Road,” by Mr. F. G. Kilton, 
and especially Mr. J. A. Blaikie on ‘‘ Dartmoor,” 
are all imbued with the holiday sentiment, and 
afford pleasant reading. They are well illus- 
trated also ; and the number contains a charming 
etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, after a picture of 
“Evening on the South Downs,” by Mr. Edwin 
Douglas. 


THe Magazine of Art is, as usual, full of 
good matter, literary and artistic. The editor 
has done well in introducing some of Ringel’s 
fine medallions to the English public; and in his 
animated review of ‘‘Current Art” he praises 
well and worthily the work of Messrs. Hen- 
nessy, Waterhouse, Richmond, and others. This 
article is well illustrated; the ‘‘St. Eulalia” 
of Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Richmond’s portrait 
of Mr. Andrew Lang are finely reproduced. The 
learned chat of Mr. Loftie on London churches 
aud Mr. J. Blaikie’s delightful description of 
the Dart and its scenery are charmingly illus- 
trated by Mr. A. W. Henley and Mr. Allan 
Barraud. ‘* A New Song of Spring Gardens,” 
bright and light, by Mr. Austin Dobson, is the 
poem of the number, sympathetically illustrated 
by Mr, Caldecott. 


Ix the last part of L’Art will be found a 
careful account, by M. Charles Yriarte, of the 
new Chateau de Chantilly, constructed for the 
Due d’Aumale after the plans of M. Daumat; 
afine etching, by M. Théophile Chauvel, after 
4 water-colour drawing of a Venetian canal, 
by Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild; and a 
lacsimile of M. Guillaumet’s drawing of Victor 
Hugo after death. 


THE American Academy Notes have reached 
\s, edited by Mr. Kurtz, and published by 
essrs. Cassell. It is their fifth year; and the 
Volume is, as usual, well illustrated and admir- 
‘uly arranged. European editors of such cata- 
‘gues might well take some hints from it, 
“pecially in regard to the concise and inte- 
‘sting information about the artists. 


THE new museum at Amsterdam was opened 
June 13, 





M. Horace Dattton, sculptor of “ Le 
Réveil d’Adam” (No. 3558), has been awarded 
the Prix de Salon. 


On the suggestion of M. Edmond Turquet, 
a gallery in the Louvre is to be set apart for 
a collection of portraits of artists like that at 
the Uffizi at Florence. 





THE STAGE. 
“THE SILVER SHIELD.” 


THE reputation of Mr. Sydney Grundy, made 
by more that one minor comedy, will be 
distinctly confirmed by the success of ‘‘The 
Silver Shield” in Panton-street. Like most 
of Mr. Grundy’s work, ‘‘The Silver Shield” 
relies for its interest rather upon brilliance of 
dialogue than upon originality of characterisa- 
tion. It introduces us to no new type, but the 
people we have often met before are more 
entertaining than they have sometimes been 
and behave with a more than wonted charm. 
And if the strength of the piece is not to be 
sought in originality of characterisation or 
delicacy of portrayal it will be also vain to 
seek it in intricacy or originality of story. The 
tale, to tell the truth, is somewhat improbable. 
It deals with certain crises in the lives of two 
married couples who were, on the whole, un- 
fortunate. In one case the lady has separated 
from the gentleman through having misunder- 
stood the contents of a letter; and in the other 
case the gentleman has separted from the lady on 
grounds equally sufficient—it has been his ill luck 
to discover, with apprehension, only the one-half 
of a document, the remaining half of which would 
have set his fears at rest. In so strange a co- 
incidence some improbability may surely be 
seen, but it is heightened by the relations that 
are made to exist between the two couples: for 
the wife whose letter had been misunderstood 
by her husband is supposed to be enamoured of 
the gentleman whose letter had been misunder- 
stood by his wife. The intrigue, such as it is, is 
ingenious, but the complications obtained are 
those proper to the theatre, and, to say the 
least, infrequent in the world. Nor, perhaps, 
are such deficiencies as the comedy displays the 
less observable because the dialogue is often 
conducted with genuine wit. 

The principal part in ‘‘ The Silver Shield ”— 
a very strong comedy part, with just a touch of 
pathos and passion—is played by Miss Amy 
Roselle. It is that of the lady whose own 
letter was so unjustly misconceived. Weaker 
people might have been crushed by the conse- 
quences of that misconception; but Alma Blake 
was of energetic courage and buoyant tempera- 
ment. She had the quality which Mr. Browning 
calls so well ‘‘ right woman’s manliness.” She 
did not give up her life: she made herself a 
career ; she took to the stage and she succeeded. 
The part allows to Miss Amy Roselle almost 
every opportunity which she can conveniently 
seize. The exhibition of tenderness or of a 
light grace—the speciality of Miss Ellen Terry 
—is not the speciality of this actress. She can 
be passionate, but even in passion she is not at 
her best. She is at her best in being what is 
commonly known as “‘ fascinating”’: that is, as 
exercising a spell upon the persons of the 
drama, and presumably upon the audience, by 
a certain vigour and sunniness of presence; a 
self-confidence that does not go too far—that 
is founded upon the possession of genuine 
powers—a healthy and hearty appreciation of 
comic things in life, and a great ability to 
deliver with effect comic things in the drama. 
It is several years since Miss Roselle has been 
seen in a part so suited to her as that of Alma 
Blake. She plays it with what the French call 
‘* authority ”»—an authority which, in exactly 
such characters, belongs perhaps, on our 





English stage, only to Miss Roselle and Mrs. 


Kendal. Mdme. Fargueil had it to perfection. 
The other heroine’s part—that of the young 
woman who misunderstood the letter of her 
husband, which was really a letter meant for a 
scene in a comedy, and not for any recipient in 
the actual world—is played by Miss Kate 
Rorke. She has the virtue of not being stagey, 
and some of her exhibitions of the vice of 
jealousy, though inevitably ugly, are not 
without force. But we cannot see in her 
performance—thoroughly intelligent as it is, 
and even elegant whenever it can be—adequate 
reason for quite the enthusiasm it has somehow 
evoked in more than one important newspaper. 
The third woman’s part is that of the 
somewhat acrid and over punctilious spouse 
of a well-intentioned divine, who, though he 
would fain persuade himself that he is wholly 
engrossed in the functions of his profession, 
is yet singularly accessible to the charms of a 
fascinating woman. Alma Blake fascinates him, 
and he enjoys it very much. Miss Maria Davis 
plays the clergyman’s wife. The clergyman is 
played—and played excellently —by Mr. Percy 
Compton. At times Mr. Compton reminds one 
a little of Mr. Arthur Cecil, but not in the way 
of an imitator. Tom Potter, who turns out to 
be Alma Blake’s husband—under an assumed 
name—and who has suffered much from her 
absence, is played by Mr. Arthur Dacre, who 
gives to the first part of his representation the 
rather subdued and depressed air which the 
situation demands, but who rises on the right 
occasion to the expression of poignant emotion. 
Ned Chetwynd, the husband of the jealous 
young woman, and the author of the comedy 
which at last got acted, is impersonated by Mr. 
Percy Lyndal. We do not know his name. We 
never remember to have seen him before. But 
he has some good points, and some excellent 
moments. He wants distinction however. There 
is one very good piece of “character acting” in the 
play. For Sir Humphrey Chetwynd, the father 
of Ned, is really a ‘‘ character”? part quite as 
much as a “ first old man’s.”” Mr. John Beau- 
champ, who likewise is new to us, performs it 
with individuality, with delicacy, with infinite 
discretion. The part of Dodson Dick, the 
theatrical manager, is almost low comedy. The 
personage is very entertaining, but it is not by 
personages such as that that West End theatres 
are governed. He is of an old type, and might 
perhaps still be found in the provinces, directing 
the movements of a company of opera boufte. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts plays the part with such 
conviction that we are forced to believe in 
it. He plays it, too, with an amount of 
comic force and ingenuity which do him great 
credit. 

That is all we have to say about the acting. 
“The Silver Shield” is quite worth secing. 
Brilliantly written as it is, we doubt if there is 
substance enough in the story, or originality 
enough in the characters, for it to last in litera- 
ture ; but it can hardly be denied a fair theatri- 
cal success, and such success will be thoroughly 
well deserved. It will amuse very much. 








STAGE NOTE. 

WE are glad to hear that Miss Alma Murray 
has promised to read to the London Branch of 
the United Wagner Society on Eriday evening, 
July 17. Besides delivering certain scenes from 
the operas of Wagner she will read from Shelley’s 
*‘Cenci,” and from Mr. Browning’s ‘ Pippa 
Passes,” which will be welcome intelligence to 
those who witnessed her magnificent perform- 
ance in ‘‘In a Balcony,” and who regret her 
too frequent absence from the London boards. 


~~ 
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MUSIC. 


BICENTENARY HANDEL FESTIVAL 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


(Second Notice.) 


Last Friday week, the fourth day of the festival, 
the performance commenced with the favourite 
overture to the Occasional Oratorio. After this 
came ‘‘Israel in Egypt.” Itis only at the Crystal 
Palace that this sublime work can be properly 
heard, and so far as the singing was concerned 
we can scarcely hope to hear a finer rendering 
than this second one under Mr. Manns’ direction. 
Two years ago, when Sir M. Costa was unable 
to occupy his accustomed seat, some people 
thought that the festival would have to be aban- 
doned ; but Mr. Mannscame forward, and proved 
himself thoroughly equal to the task. And 
now he has again commanded the mighty forces 
under his control with the same tact and even 
greater ability. In two of the choruses of the 
secord part there were doubtful moments, but 
the firm hand of the conductor soon restored 
order. The ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus was vocifer- 
ously encored. It is unnecessary to go through 
the chain of mighty choruses, for they were all 
given in a most impressive manner, The volume 
of sound was at times perfectly overwhelming. 
The solo vocalists were Madame Valleria, Miss 
Annie Marriott and Madame Patey, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Bridson and King. Mr. Lloyd did his 
best to refuse the encore for ‘‘The enemy 
said,” but what is one against more than 
twenty thousand?’ He had to yield with good 
grace, and repeat the air. Miss A. Marriott 
deserves a good word for her rendering of the 
difficult air ‘‘ Thou didst blow.” 

We are glad to beable to speak highly of Mr. 
Manns’ efforts as conductor, for we have a few 
things against him. Handel’s trombone parts 
to ‘‘ Israel,” although printed by the German 
Handel Society, were not used. Sir M. Costa 
wrote his before those of Handel were dis- 
covered, and he obstinately, and perhaps some- 
what naturally, stuck to his own to the last. 
Mr. Manns was perfectly free in the matter, 
and there surely cannot be two opinions as to 
the course he ought to have pursued. In the 
two choruses, ‘‘ He spake the word” and “‘ He 
smote all the first-born,” Handel’s employ- 
ment of the trombones is particularly striking. 
In the Costa arrangement the instruments are 
silent in places where they are used by Handel, 
but still more often are heard where the com- 
poser evidently did not want them, as, for 
example, in the double chorus, ‘‘ The people 
shall hear.” Sir M. Costa could not have 
used Handel’s parts without making other 
alterations in the score which he specially pre- 
pared, but Mr. Manns ought undoubtedly to 
have brought them to a hearing. Then, as to 
changes in the text. Sir M. Costa altered 
the rhythm in the last movement of the 
‘* Occasional” overture ; he altered a bar in the 
** Hailstone ” chorus; he added sustained chords 
for the wind at the end of ‘‘He smote all the 
first-born,’ weakening the effect of Handel’s 
staccato chords for strings; he spoilt the bold 
close of ‘‘ Thy right hand, O Lord,” by adding 
a flourish of brass instruments, and made 
changes equally objectionable in other places. 
Mr. Manns wisely left out the flourish in ‘‘ Thy 
right hand,” but the other wilful and foolish 
emendations were rep sted. Last week we 
inentioned other sins of Sir M. Costa which had 
not been washed away. The public, of course, 
care little about the matter. We should, how- 
ever, fail in our duty as critics if we were to keep 
silent. It is unpleasant, of course, to find fault, 
but, in the interests of art, it is sometimes 
absolutely necessary to speak plainly. Never 


was the path of duty simpler or clearer, and 
Mr. Manns has only himself to thank for any 
harsh comments. He will probably see the error 
of his ways before the next festival, but he has 





thrown away a grand opportunity of showing 
respect and honour to the music of the great 
Saxon master. When “Israel” is restored, we 
shall also need a different organ part. At present 
Handel’s instructions are constantly disregarded. 
For this, perhaps, Mendelssohn is in some mea- 
sure responsible. In his edition of “Israel,” in 
spite of his professed veneration for the text of 
Handel, he ventured to leave out the organ when 
indicated by the composer, as, for example, in 
‘* He smote all the first-born,’ and ‘‘ The Lord 
is aman of war,” and to put it in when not 
wanted, as in the air ‘‘ Thou shalt bring them 
in.” 
The audiences each day of the festival were 
very large, the total number of the four days 
being 85,476. At the close of “Israel,” Mr. 
Manns was recalled and received with great 
enthusiasm. J. 8. SHEDLOOK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. C. HALLE gave his seventh chamber con- 
cert last Saturday week at the Prince’s Hall. 
One interesting feature of the programme was 
Ph. E. Bach’s Sonata for piano and violin in C 
minor, admirably played by Mdme. Néruda 
and the concert-giver. Another was Schumann’s 
piano Sonata in F sharp minor (op. ii.); but 
Mr. Hallé might, with advantage, imitate 
Mdme. Schumann by leaving out repeat in 
Allegro, and by making a cut in Finale: for 
the work is long. Last Saturday, at the eighth 
and last concert, Brahms’ fine quartet in C 
minor for strings received full justice at the 
hands of Mdme. Néruda and Herren Ries, 
Straus and F, Néruda. Mr. Hallé’s solo was 
Beethoven’s Sonatain A flat (op. 110), which he 
gave in his best manner. The series just con- 
cluded hag been in every way successful. Herr 
F, Néruda is an excellent violoncellist, and by 
his careful and artistic playing has been of great 
service in the ensemble music. 

THE London Musical Society gave a concert 
at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday evening. 
The programme commenced with a selection 
from the ‘‘ Four Passions ”’ of Heinrich Schiitz, 
the celebrated church composer of the seven- 
teenth century, the forerunner of Handel and 
Bach. The quaint, but interesting, music con- 
sists of recitatives and short choruses : the latter 
ought, we think, to have been sung without 
organ accompaniment. After a violin piece by 
Ernst, played by Herr Tividar Nachés, came 
Bach’s fine cantata, ‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss.’’ It was very foolish to give this work 
with only organ accompaniment, for in addition 
to that instrument Bach wrote parts for strings, 
wood-wind and brass. The performance was a 
mere caricature of the composer’s intentions. 
In the second part of the concert the choir was 
heard to better advantage in some madrigals. 
Miss A. Goodwin was successful in three short 
piano solos. The Scarlatti Sonata was neatly 
and cleverly rendered. Herr Nachés, the Hun- 
garian violinist, was much applauded for his 
solos. The vocalists were Miss A. Marriott, 
Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. A. Kenningham 
and Mr. E. Birch. Mr. Barnby, as usual, was 
the conductor. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first of a short 
series of historic concerts was given at the 
Inventions Exhibition. Members and professors 
of the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels played 
on harpsichords, ancient flutes, and other 
obsolete instruments. The second and third 
concerts were announced for Thursday and 
Saturday, and next week we shall give an 
account of these interesting meetings. One 
gazes with a certain curiosity at these instru- 
ments of bygone days when exhibited, as they 
are now, at the Albert Hall, but it is far more 
satisfactory to have an opportunity of hearing 
them. The music room was crowded last 





Wednesday. 


——— 


STEPHEN HELLER, now seventy-two years of 
age, has been overtaken by the terrible calamity 
of blindness. His name “is a household word 
to all lovers of music”; and it is hoped that a 
liberal response will be made to the appeal of 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. Robert Browning, 
and Mr. Charles Hallé for funds to enable them 
to purchase a small annuity for the composer, so 
as to spare him from pecuniary troubles during 
his remaining years. Subscriptions to the 
‘* Heller Testimonial Fund” will be received 
by Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand. 


Last Tuesday week, at Leinster Gardens, Mr, 
H. F. Frost read a paper on ‘Tristan und Isolde” 
at the third meeting of the London branch of 
the United Wagner Society. The Leit-motive 
and special passages referred to in the lecture 
were given on the pianoforte. 
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THEATRES. 








OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE. 





very Evening, at 8,40, 
. , THE SILVER SHIELD, 
a new and original Comedy, in thres acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

Messrs. John Beauchamp, Percy Lyndal, Arthur Dacre, Percy Compton, 
and Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Kate Rorke, Maria Davis, Julia Roselle, 
Lavender, and Amy Koselle. 

Preceded at 8, by OUR BITTEREST FOE. 

Messrs. John Beauchamp and Arthur Dacre ; Miss Kate Rorke. 





OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessces and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 


Every evening, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, 
an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Cape, Kerr, Eversfield, Chevalier, Deane, Trent, 
Sims, Lugg, Burnley, Fayre, and John Clayton ; Mesdames Marion Terry, 
Norreys, La Coste, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8,15, by 

TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 

Mr. H. Reeves-Smith and Miss Norreys. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Every evening, at 8, A TRUE STORY. 

Messrs. Wm. Herbert, Richard Mansfield, Harry Nicholls, J. H. Clynds, 
W.H. Day, R. Inch, C. H. Kenny, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdame- Fanny 
brough, Emily Duncan, Maud and Gertrude Fisher, L. Claremont, M. Inch, 
and Awy M‘Nei'l. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H,. HAWTREY. 


Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedy, by C. II. HAWTREY, 
entitled THE PRIVATE SECRETAKY, 
Preceded, at 8, by THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
usiness Manager, Mr, E, F. BRADLEY. 





(7; RAND T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 





The Popular Comedian, Mr, CHARLES COLLETTE and Company THIS 


WEEK only. 
At 7.30, QUITE BY ACCIDENT. 
Followed by THE COLONEL, 
Concluding with CRYPTOCONCHOIDSY PHONOSTOMATA, 





HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30, grand Spectacular Italian Ballet, 
, 


With the celebrated Bal'erini, Rossi, and Cecchetti, 
0% 
Every evening, at 8.50, the romantic Drama, adapted from the French of 


Messrs. D'kunery and Dugué, entitled 


A THIRST FOR GOLD. 
Miss Ada Ward and powerful company. 


_o F 2s THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr. JoHN WARD. 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





Mr. Edgar Bruce begs to announce the productionyon MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, JULY 6th, at 9 o'clock, of the successful Farcical Play, entitled 
THE GREAT PINK PEARL, 
by Messrs, Rt. C. Carton nud Ceci! Raleigh, with the following eompany :— 
Messrs, Murius, E. W, Garden, A. M, Denison, Caffrey, 8. Harcourt, Hami'- 
ton Bell, H. Parry, C, Bowland, and Charles Groves ; Mesdames Compton, 
Clura Jecks, Gabrie le Goldney, E. H. Brooke, &c. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 








Every evening, at 8, THE SUNNY SIDZ. 

At 8.45, THE HEIR AT LAW. 

Messrs, Juhn 8. C'arke, H. R. Teesdale, J. Vollaire, C. Clark, H. Crouch. 
F. Kothsay, and H. B. Conway ; BMesdames Graco Arnold, C, Ewell, M, 
Hudspeth, and Lucy Bu:k tone, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





THE SHUTTLECOCK, 
& new and origival Farci-drama, in three acts, by H. J. BYRON and J. 


ASHBY STERRY. 

JOB PILL—Mr. J. L, TOOLE, 
At 9.30, THE GREAT TAY-KIN, 

> _— Mystcry, written by ARTHUR LAW, music by GEORGE Gros- 


JOSIAH—Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
NAMESAKES, 


Every evening, at 8, 


Preceded, at 7.29, 


a 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 





llurst, entitled 


Every evening. at 9, the mete Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by J. P 
® TILES, 
Preceded, at 8, by AN ALARMING SACRIFICE. 


in which Mr. Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Yorke Stephens, FE. M. Robson, F. 


Grove, J. Wheatman, and Frederick Thorne ; 





e 
Kate Phillips, M.A. Giffard, Louisa Peach, and M, A. Victor will appear. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
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stvles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking | 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- | 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


London: H 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. | 
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Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and | 
Binding. 
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SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
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from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High 
Jand Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe 
Skye, Gair.och, Stafta, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3.1 
Iilustrated, 6d. and Is,, by post; or at W. H, SMITH & SON'S Railway 
Lookstalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, 
DAViD MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 








. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Srreet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 


oe against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. | 


Loss claims arranged with p ptitude and lib 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 





FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. | 


ISHERS LI 





** Strict 


D* DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 





the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


— oo 


Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged | _ 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. HASSALL. 
i Ty pure ; well manutactured in every way.’—W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
* Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


[RKBECK BAN K. 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Doeds, Writings, and other Securities aud Valuables; the collection ot BKil's 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sa'eofStocks, 
Shares «nd Annuities. Lotters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
apvlicauonu FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
I instravea rricec Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-coort-road, and 19, 20, and 81, Morwell-strect,W. 
Established 1862. 





108,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Fands, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN . . HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFFICE—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS 
or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretarv. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 











Also 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
T[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IM(TATIONS, _ 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR W. 


DSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—" A delicious preparation,” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 








THE ACADEMY. 


[Jory 4, 1885.—No. 687, _ 











THE ACADEMY: 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARI. 
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